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OUR GOVERNMENT'S ATTITUDE TOWARD NATIONAL DEFENSE 


PACIFIST HYSTERIA and a militarist hysteria, as 

one editor remarks, have been evoked in this country 

by the shadow of the European War, and it is not 
surprizing if both make themselves heard in the growing discus- 
sion of the state of our national defenses. But neither extreme 
seems to find a voice in President Wilson’s words to Congress 
on this subject, nor in the straightforward tho somewhat con- 
flieting testimony and opinions laid before the public last week 
by such authorities as Secretary of War Garrison, Secretary of 
the Navy Daniels, Generals Crozier and Scott, Rear-Admirals 
Fletcher and Badger, ex-President Taft, and Secretary of State 
Bryan. Some idea of how the newspapers are lining up on the 
question may be gathered from articles in our issues of December 
5 and December 12. In the latter was mentioned the new 
National Security League, which would rouse the country to 
intelligent interest in national defense. Since then another 
zens’ organization, the National Antiarmament Association, 

s sprung into being with the purpose of opposing ‘“‘the ex- 
Ploitation at this time of the so-called military unpreparedness 
of the United States and the comparison of our national defenses 
and military and naval establishments with those of European 
mations.” 

“We have not been negligent of. national defense,” nor ‘‘un- 
mindful of the great responsibility resting upon us,’’ declares the 
President in his address to Congress at the opening of the short 

pssion. While admitting that we are not ready upon brief 
Motice to put in the field a nation of men trained to arms, he says 

t we have always found means to defend ourselves and “‘ shall 
md them whenever it is necessary,” but ‘‘we shall not turn 
‘America into a military camp.’’ We have always regarded a 
powerful navy, he reminds us, as ‘‘our natural and proper means 
of defense,” and this he would supplement, not by a great stand- 
ig army, but by ‘‘a citizenry trained and accustomed to arms.”’ 
He sees no ‘‘reason to fear that from any quarter our independence 

the integrity of our territory is threatened,” and therefore 
Warns us against letting imaginary dangers move us to any 
fourse that will impair our national reputation as ‘‘champions 


i 


of peace and concord,” especially when ‘‘it is our dearest present 
Hope that this character and reputation may presently, in 
God’s providence, bring us . 

and obtain peace in the world.” 


. 
fas 


the opportunity to counsel 
But to form an adequate 
of the President’s position in this matter we must turn to 


= 
a 


more extensive quotations from his message—a message com- 
mended by the New York Evening Post for “‘laying the cold 
hand of reason” on the fevered brow of the alarmist, and de- 
plored by Representative Gardner as voicing a “‘lullaby policy”’ 
calculated to soothe the coyntry into a false sense of security: 


‘“‘Tt is said in some quarters that we are not prepared for war. 
What is meant by being prepared? Is it meant that we are not 
ready upon brief notice to put a nation in the field, a nation of 
men trained to arms? Of course we are not ready to do that; 
and we shall never be in time of peace so long as we retain our 
present political principles and institutions. . . . We shall not 
turn America into a military camp. We will not ask our young 
men to spend the best years of their lives making soldiers of 
themselves. There is another sort of energy in us. It will 
know how to declare itself and make itself effective should oc- 
easion arise. And especially when half the world is on fire we 
shall be careful to make our moral insurance against the spread 
of the conflagration very definite and certain and adequate 
indeed.”’ 


He admits, however, that there is one constructive reform 
desirable for the increase of our security, and he outlines a plan 
for ‘‘a citizenry trained to arms,” which the Boston Transcript 
ealls ‘‘a modification of the Swiss system of military training.” 
This, exclaims the New York Globe, in approving tones, would 
mean a truly democratic army. But the New York Tribune 
objects that it would provide only a third line of defense, whereas 
what the country wants to know is whether the first and second 
line, the Navy and the regular Army, are efficient. Says the 
President: 


‘“We must, depend in every time of national peril, in the future 
as in the past, not upon a standing army, nor yet upon a reserve 
army, but upon a citizenry trained and accustomed to arms. It 
will be right enough—right American policy, based upon our 
accustomed principles and practises—to provide a system by 
which every citizen who will volunteer for the training may be 
made familiar with the use of modern arms, the rudiments of 
drill and: maneuver, and the maintenance and sanitation of 
camps. We should encourage such training and make it a 
means of discipline which our young men will learn to value. 
It is right that we should provide it not only, but that we should 
make it as attractive as possible, and so induce our young men 
to undergo it at such times as they can command a little freedom 
and can seek the physical development they need, for mere 
health’s sake, if for nothing more. Every-means by which such 
things can be stimulated is legitimate, and such a method 
smacks of true American ideas. It is right, too, that the 
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‘*COME, UNCLE, GET INTO THEIR CLASS.” 
—De Mar in the Philadelphia Record. 


National Guard of the States should be developed and strengthened 
by every means which is not inconsistent with our! obligations 
to our own people or with the established policy of our Govern- 
ment. And this, also, not because the time or occasion specially 
calls for such measures, but because it should be our constant 
policy to make these provisions for our national peace and safety. 

““More than this carries with it a reversal of the whole history 
and character of our polity. More than this, proposed at this 
time, permit me to say, would mean merely that we had lost our 
self-possession, that we had been thrown off our balance by a war 
with which we have nothing to do, whose causes can not touch 
us, whose very existence affords us opportunities of friendship 
and disinterested service which should make us ashamed of any 
thought of hostility or fearful preparation for trouble.”’ 


In regard to the Navy, he says: 


“A powerful Navy we have always regarded as our proper 
and natural means of defense; and it has always been of defense 
that we have thought, never of aggression or of conquest. But 
who shall tell us now what sort of navy to build? We shall take 
leave to be strong upon the seas, in the future as in the past; 
and there will be no thought of offense or of provocation in that. 
Our ships are our natural bulwarks. When will the experts tell 
us. just what kind we should construct—and when will they be 
right for ten years together, if the relative efficiency of craft 
of different kinds and uses continues to change as we have seen 
it change under our very eyes in these last few months?” 


Somewhat less optimistic is the note sounded by Secretary of 
War Lindley M. Garrison in his annual report, in which he 
urges the immediate addition of 25,000 men to the regular Army 
and the training of 1,000 more officers, and emphasizes the 
need for legislation by which an adequate reserve can be built 
up. This necessity for an adequate reserve, he says, exists in the 
militia as well as in the regular Army. ‘We have nothing like 
sufficient artillery and artillery ammunition,” he adds, and he 
sees in the tactics developed in the European War evidence of 
the need of keeping gur Army abreast of the times in aviation 
and motor transportation. He reports that at the end of June, 
1914, there were only 1,495 officers and 29,405 men in the mobile 
Army within the continental United States, and that we have a 
reserve of sixteen men. War may some day be superseded by 
arbitration, but that day has not yet come, and, he believes, 


““Merely to enfeeble ourselves in the meantime would, in 
my view, be unthinkable folly. By neglecting and refusing to 
provide -ourselves with the necessary means of self-protection 
and self-defense we could not hasten or in any way favorably 
influence the ultimate results we desire in these respects.” 


Then he outlines a new plan for the development of a reserve: 
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“T am firmly convinced that if we can use the standing Army 
as a school through which to pass men who come into it, with 
the knowledge that if they are proficient they can be discharged 
at any time after a year or eighteen months, we will begin at 
once to build up the necessary reserve, and will for the first time 
in the military history of this country have something approx 
imating a balanced organization. .. . It is furthermore true 
that by intensive military training any young man of good 
health and average mentality can be made a serviceable soldier 
in twelve months, and, in fact, has been so made. . . . It is just 
as essential that the organized militia should have'a proper reserve 
to fill up its ranks as it is that the regular Army should.” 


Our supply of guns is of no less moment. Testifying on this 

















LET US HAVE PEACE—AS SOME WOULD HAVE IT. 
—Westerman in the Ohio State Journal. 


point before the House Committee on Military Affairs, Brigadier- 
General Crozier, Chief of Ordnance of the United States Army, 
said that in the matter of ordnance this country ‘‘has no need to 
feel uncomfortable.”” Asked if we had anything to learn from 
‘“‘the new 16-inch field-guns which the Germans are reported to 
be using in Europe,’’ General Crozier replied: 


‘‘We do not contemplate experimenting with those big guns. 
No one knows what they may come to, but we must consider 
the purpose for which these guns were used in Europe. The 
French-Belgian border was defended by armored forts, mounting 
3-inch and 6-inch guns, to meet such artillery as ordinarily ac- 
companies mobile armies. The Germans brought up _ these 
special guns to demolish them. From what I understand, it 
is an engineering feat to move those 16-inch field-guns, and 
they can be transported only by rail. Now, we are not going 
up against anything like that, and I can see no reason why we 
should need any such guns as that.”’ 


The same committee was assured by General Hugh L. Scott, 
Chief of Staff, that we have on hand for 12-inch mortars 50 per 
cent. of the ammunition needed; for 16-inch guns, 33 per cent.; 
for 14-inch guns, 48 per cent.; for 12-inch guns, 48 per cent.; and 
for 10-inch guns, 100 per cent. At the present rate of appro- 
priation, he said, it would take about four years to complete 
the supply of ammunition. Asked ‘‘What is our condition as 
to national defense as compared with two, four, or six years 
ago?”’ he replied, ‘‘It is constantly improving.” 

Turning to the Navy, we gather some interesting information 
from the testimony of Seeretary of the Navy Daniels and 
Admirals Fletcher and Badger before the House Naval Com- 
mittee. Secretary Daniels sees no reason to depart from our 
regular, orderly upbuilding of the Navy, but advocates the crea- 
tion of a naval reserve of 25,000 men, and admits that he would 
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spprove the authorization of four first-class battle-ships this year 
instead of two ‘‘if the revenues were abundant.”’ We have now 
forty battle-ships built or building, and the Naval Board would 
like to bring the number up to forty-eight by 1919. All the 
emmissioned vessels in the Navy, says Secretary Daniels, 
now total 122, and the personnel numbers 50,500. 
for a naval reserve he outlines as follows: 


His plan 


“Every year, between 3,000 and 4,000 men drop out of the 
Navy. These men would form a splendid reserve. When we 
sent the fleet to Vera Cruz my office was deluged with letters 
and telegrams from men of this class, men who had been in the 
grvice and who desired to return. I think there were fully 
95,000 such men. We keep their names and addresses, and we 
could very easily, as they passed out of the service, ask each 
man if he wished to be enrolled in the reserve. The cost of 
organizing such a reserve would be small, comparatively. At 
the next session of Congress I shall ask for authority to proceed 
with the organization of suchareserve. All retired officers are 
now being registered with that purpose in mind.” 


The settled policy of the United States, according to Secretary 
Daniels, is to have a powerful Navy, and to strengthen it all the 
time. But he assures the Committee that ‘‘we are not building 
against anybody.”” To quote him further: 


“Whether there ought to be four battle-ships authorized this 
year, as the General Board of the Navy recommends, or two 
battle-ships, as I recommend, men’s opinions differ. If the 
revenues of the country were sufficient to provide it, I should 
say four battle-ships. But as the revenues are not sufficient, 
| say two battle-ships is the minimum for this year to insure 
the development of a strong navy. We should have a strong, 
steady development. You will never have either for the Army 

















‘‘GOS8H! S’POSIN’ WE SHOULD MEET A REGULAR DOG!” 
—Donnell in the St. Louis Globe Democrat. 


or Navy a defense—arms and ships—to meet the most powerful 
navy, but you will have a strong navy. 

“We are doing all the American people desire us to do, and 
we are in a strong position. I think the war in Europe is going 
to exhaust the resources of the countries engaged, and that there 
is less likelihood of our having any trouble at any time in the 
future with those nations than there was before. You are not 
going to have a perfect war defense on our American policy. 
We do not wish, nor would the people have, a great standing 
army or military or naval strength that would impoverish this 
country. We should not go in competition with nations that are 
military nations.” 


“Ship for ship,” declares Rear-Admiral Badger, ‘‘ the American 
Navy is as good as the navy of any other nation.” His testi- 


mony is thus summarized in a Washington dispatch: 
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‘*He contended that for adequate naval defense there should 
be forty-eight battle-ships, with four torpedo-boat destroyers 
to each ship of the first line; whereas there are now, including 
those being built or under construction, forty battle-ships and 
sixty-eight torpedo-boat destroyers.” 


Rear-Admiral Fletcher told the Committee that our Navy 
is virtually a match for any other except England’s, because any 
foreign Power that attacked us would have to keep part of its 
fleet in home waters, and only England has ships enough to do 
this while sending an overwhelming naval force against us. He 
advised against any program calling for extensive building of 
submarines. In the report of his testimony we read: 


‘‘T do not see how we can do better than to develop on the 
same lines as heretofore. ... . ae 

“As yet no lesson can be drawn from the European War to 
show that the value of the battle-ship is any less than before 
or that it is not the main weapon to decide the conflict in any 
naval war. ‘ 

‘*The use of the submarine in warfare may be designated as a 
weapon of opportunity. If the opportunity occurs it is for- 
midable and destructive, but a skilful enemy need not allow the 
opportunity to oceur.”’ 


Ex-President Taft, speaking before the Heptorean Club in 
Somerville, Mass., said that he welcomed the focusing of public 
opinion on the state of our defenses, and dissented from the view 
of ‘‘those sincere gentlemen who oppose military and naval 
defenses for this country on the ground that they will make for 
war.’ He sees need of increase in the personnel of our coast 
artillery, our mobile Army, and our Navy, but he sees ‘‘no need 
of great excitement.’’ Secretary of State Bryan, speaking before 
the Baltimore Bar Association, explained that the President’s 
aim is to make the people so grateful to their country that they 
would willingly die for it. Unlike Mr. Taft, Mr. Bryan believes 
that ‘“‘you can not prepare for war unless you intend to make 
war.”’ To quote further: 


‘‘The President knows that if this country needed a million 
men and needed them in a day, the call could go out at sunrise 
and the sun would go down on a million men in arms. 

‘*They say we are not prepared for war. He believes that 
the best prevention for war is to so lift the burdens from the 
people in time of peace that every citizen will be so grateful to 
his country that he will be willing to die for it when the neces- 
sities arise. 

‘“They tell me that preparedness is a means of preventing war. 
'f that were so there would be no war in Europe to-day.” 

















A PCSSIBILITY. 
“Just a moment! We aren’t quite prepared.” 
—Weed in the New York Tribune. 
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OUR RIGHT TO ARM THE WARRING 
NATIONS 


r \HE CELERITY with which Mr. Charles M. Schwab 
decided to cancel the Fore River Shipbuilding Company’s 
$50,000,000 order for submarines, destined for some foreign 

Power unknown, indicates to.some his inner conviction that, 

while “‘eminent international lawyers’ had assured him that 

the transaction was legal, there was more than a little doubt 
on his part of its ultimate righteousness. ‘‘Of the wisdom of the 

Administration’s attitude,” in persuading the cancelation of the 

submarine order, avers the Philadelphia Public Ledger, “‘ there 

can be.no. possible doubt in the cireumstances.”” And this view 
of the matter is upheld unreservedly by a number of other 

writers. Lest there be difficulty in looking at the matter im- 

partially, the New York World brings it home by recalling a 

parallel case in our own Civil War. The Alabama, we are re- 

minded, ‘‘ was notoriously built in England for the Confederates.” 

This was felt to be a sinister blow at the Union cause, tho de- 

livered by a “‘neutral’’ nation, but— 


‘In spite of our complaints and warnings, it was permitted to 
put to sea, and for twenty-two months it made war upon our 
commerce. The damage that it did was assessed against Great 
Britain by the tribunal of arbitration. A submarine is as much 
a ship of war as a cruiser, and the President was clearly in the 
right when he notified Mr. Schwab that the work must not be 
undertaken.” 


As to the actual legality or illegality of the building and 
selling of such wareraft there is considerable confusion. The 
World, with some asperity, desires to ‘‘know the names of the 
eminent lawyers who advised Mr. Charles M. Schwab”’ that there 
would be no violation of neutrality in a case where ‘‘almost any 
layman could have told Mr. Schwab that in making such a con- 
tract he was certain to come into conflict with the United States 
Government.”’ From this unbending view others dissent. But 
the New York Globe very plausibly argues that the law covering 


other warcraft also applies to submarines. It remarks: 


“Ships of war, for use above the water, may not be built at 
our yards for any of the belligerents. This is now well settled. 
The same prohibition would seem to apply to ships for use under 
the water. The fact that they went abroad in parts and were to 
be reassembled should not make a difference. Great Britain and 
the United States are under agreement to use ‘diligence to pre- 
vent the departure from its jurisdiction of any vessel intended to 
cruise or to carry on war against a country with which it is at 
peace, such vessel having been specially adapted, in whole or in 
part, within such jurisdiction to warlike use.’ It would not only 
be against international practise to build war-vessels for bellig- 
erents, but it would be dangerous. A precedent would be set 
permitting like sales to our enemy should we be at war.”’ 


But it is the President’s personal interpretation of the law that 
sticks in the crop of several of the newspapers, particularly in 
the case of Manhattan’s anti-Administration dailies. Added to 
this, the thought that, while Mr. Schwab ‘“‘has not given up any- 
thing belonging to him,’’ the workers in the steel trades, and 
through them the whole country, have given up a fat and profit- 
able contract, brings forth a scathing arraignment of Mr. Wilson’s 
policy in the affair. The Sun, for example, refers to the many 
articles that are being knitted in this country for use by the 
soldiers in the trenches. These will unquestionably ‘‘ comfort 
and sustain the fighting men who receive them,’’ and therefore 
form ‘‘a direct contribution to belligerent 
resources.”” What of these? ‘‘ Does the fact that they produce 
no trade benefit to this country exempt them?’’ This attempt 
at a distinction between articles of use, food, clothing, and so 
on, and actual munitions of war, which is emphasized in the 
bill introduced by Senator Hitchcock, is one that many editors 
feel to be unjustified. The idea generally held is that we are not 
our brother’s keeper. We can make and sell what any nation 


their nation’s 
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wishes to order. 
risk. 


It is shipped as contraband, at the buyer’s 
If it happens that only certain nations control the Atlantic, 
and consequently are the only ones who can trade profitably 
with ys, we are assured that that is not our fault or coneerp; 
Both the United States and the Atlantic Ocean have been k 

for a considerable time, and if any nation has not, takei them 
sufficiently into account, it is obviously that -nation’s -fgult, 
This is the view of the: Brookkyn Eagle editors, who accuse Mr, 
Wilson of “‘leaning backward”’ in his attempt to “‘stand straight” 
on this issue. The effect on the country’s welfare which they 
see in this policy urges them to insist that ‘‘the law is the law”: 


“It should be and will be enforced. The well-defined prin. 
ciples of international law should govern, and will govern, the 
interpretation and the enforcement of our statutes. But the 
highest morality as well as the highest consideration of ex. 
pediency demands that within these limitations we should in- 
crease our trade, stimulate our industry, keep our factories busy, 
in order that depression here may not make it impossible for us. 
to help the rest of the world in emergency conditions, of which the 
starving condition of Belgium is only a single forecast for think- 
ing minds. 

‘*More than half of Schwab’s estimated $50,000,000 new busi- 
ness would have been spent in wages. Twenty-five thousand 
families might have got $1,000 a year out of it. But the inei- 
dental meaning of such a policy of restriction is far more disas- 
trous than the specific case now affected. Our factories are 
already busy on 1,000,000 uniforms for belligerents, on 2,000,000 
pairs of shoes for belligerents. Cartridge-making concerns are 
working night and day. Tens of thousands of horses are being 
bought for cavalry use. Tremendous orders for barbed wire, 
for machine guns, for engine machinery, for structural steel used 
in fortifications, are supplementing the demand for our food- 
stuffs. The logic that bans the order for submarines would 
ban the selling of even conditional contraband. It appears to 
us bad logic, tho a great logician stands for it. 

‘‘As for the proposed new legislation prohibiting the export 
of munitions of war, fair-minded Americans must regard it as 
thoroughly pernicious. It would make us the ally of Germany 
in a very vital sense. It would accomplish through Washington 
law-making what Germany would have had to spend at least 
$500,000,000 to accomplish herself through a navy controlling 
the seas as England controls them to-day. It is a great ad- 
vantage to neutral nations that one side does control the seas. 
Great Britain is reaping the advantage of her expenditures. 
Why on earth should we attempt to play into the hands of 
Germany at immense cost to our home interests? 

‘President Wilson should reconsider his general policy. 
We have been hard hit by Europe’s outbreak of medievalism, 
by the world-tragedy for which we have no responsibility. Let 
us at least not take the food from our own children’s mouths, 
keep our factories idle, create social unrest here by tenuous ar- 
gumentative exploitation of ‘the spirit of neutrality.’ We can 
not save others unless we first save ourselves.” 


In similar vein the New York Press summarizes what, it is 
conceived by many, must be our attitude in the future toward 
the nations at war: 


“Tf we ought to starve them out of war and into peace by 
keeping them from getting arms and ammunitions, then we 
ought to starve them out financially. We ought to starve them 
out economically. We ought to starve them out literally. 
But of course nobody maintains that this is necessary, and 
nobody thinks it would be right. Indeed, there are men abhor 
ring war as deeply as President Wilson and Senator Hitchcock 
abhor it, with convictions that the way to end war, the way 
to have the least possible evil and the least possible suffering 
inflicted by war, is to make it so overpowering and so terrible 
that it must, by the inability of one side or the other to drag it 
on, be soon over. 

‘‘Nobody need take that side of the argument to prove the 
error of Senator Hitcheock’s stand. It is clear enough and it is 
convineing enough that, whether it be arms and ammunition or 
money, or food and clothing, what we must do as neutrals is not 
to interfere but stand prepared to supply alike to all belligerents 
under the same conditions. 

“The real principle—the fundamental principle—involved in 
neutrality is not to give any help to one Power that would be re 
fused to another Power; not to hinder any Power in ways that 
would not be used to hinder another Power.” 
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ADMIRAL COUNT VON SPEE, 
The German Naval Commander whose vic- 
tory of November 1 was followed by his de- 
feat and death on December 8. waters. 


THE THREE 








Photograph by Underwood & Underwood. 
VICE-ADMIRAL SIR FREDERICK STURDEE. 


He left his duties as Chief of the War Staff 
to restore British naval prestige in American 








Photograph by G. G. Bain 


REAR-ADMIRAL SIR CHRISTOPHER CRADOCK, 
Who went down with his flag-ship in the 
British defeat of November 1, off the coast 
of Chile. 


ADMIRALS. 








GERMANY’S ROVERS SUNK 
Scharnhorst, 


ITH THE DESTRUCTION of the 
W Gneisenau, Leipzig, and Nirnberg in the running 

fight in the South Atlantic off the Falkland Islands, 
German naval power on the high seas is practically at an end, 
as our press view it. The two or three cruisers and armed liners 
still at large may do some damage to British shipping, but our 
editors expect to see them soon interned or sent to the fate of 
the Emden. 
of the London papers, which are as much pleased at the moral 


Admiral Cradock has been avenged, to the delight 


effect as at the practical result of so clean-cut a victory. In a 


neutral nation the gallantry and efficiency of both combatants 
are gladly acknowledged. As the New York Herald says: 


“Bound in the end to be picked up, always facing desperate 
conditions that demanded desperate remedies, seamen the world 
over must unite in praising the intrepidity and skill with which the 
German rovers carried out the duties intrusted to them. On 
the other hand, with the wide expanse of sea that had to be 
covered and the will-o’-the-wisp conditions that had to be 
resolved, no less praise is the meed of the squadron which, under 
the command of Vice-Admiral Sir Frederick Sturdee, has added, 
ina good, old-fashioned gun way, new luster to British arms.”’ 


The British victory of December 8 was the “‘last- act in a great 
sea drama,’’ which the New York World proceeds to recapitulate. 
To summarize the World’s story: 


Just before the war opened, Admiral von Spee, with the 
Scharnhorst and the Gneisenau, was lying in the British harbor 
of Singapore, in the Strait of Malakka; the Niirnberg was at 
Honolulu, the Leipzig probably at Tsing-tao, and the Dresden 
in the Caribbean. The shortest distance between any two 
of these seattered units is at least 2,000 miles by any steaming 
course. About the Ist of August these ships slipt out of their 
respective harbors. 

The other side in the great game that was beginning was 
represented by the entire Japanese Navy and a number of 
British, Australian, and French cruisers. Admiral von Spee’s 
scattered squadron was facing heavy odds, but his chance lay in 
the fact that his foes were as widely dispersed. The first 
action resulted in two ships, presumably the Lancaster 
and the Hampshire, limping into Hongkong Harbor to be beached. 
Certain units of the German fleet appeared, or were reported, 
at various places. Then two of them bombarded Papeéte, in 
French Tahiti. But by this time the chase was on in grim 
earnest. Admiral Cradock’s squadron sought the Germans in 


the South Atlantic. But Admiral von Spee, in the World’s 
opinion, knew all about his pursuers’ whereabouts and strength. 
So on November 1, when Admiral Cradock met the enemy, he 
lost two ships and his own life, and did the enemy no damage. 
But his success advertised his whereabouts in a manner certain 
to bring all the pursuers closer than ever upon his trail. And 
when a more powerful British squadron came up, Admiral von 
Spee met his fate at last, with about 1,800 of his men. 

It is known that the officer commanding the British squadron 
was Vice-Admiral Sir Frederick Sturdee, chief of the British 
War Staff, but, as the London Daily Chronicle judiciously phrases 
it, ‘‘the Admiralty exercises wise reticence as to the names and 
number of ships in his command. As our casualties are reported 
to be few, we may conclude that this time it was we, not the 
Germans, whose strategy succeeded in bringing a superior force 
The moral effect of the victory, says the London 
Daily News, ‘will carry even to the least understanding or most 


to bear.” 


skeptical mind the conviction that British sea-power is as sure 
as ever and maintained by men as skilful and valorous as those 
who created it.” 

The immediate result of the battle of December 8 is, as 
several New York editors remark, to clear the waters of the 
New World of the sea-power of Germany and to make the 
shipping of Britain and her allies practically safe. The ‘more 
lasting result, says the New York Press, ‘“‘carries in the un- 
answerable lesson that the ship that can carry the mightiest 
guns holds dominion of the oceans and the shores they wash.” 
Here the battle-ship, in the opinion of The Press, scores over the 
submarine. Other New York dailies have come to the con- 
clusion that in modern naval warfare if one side gets the upper 
hand or has a superiority of metal, it means practically com- 
plete destruction for the defeated. The Globe recalls the one- 
sided victories in the Spanish-American and Russo-Japanese 
wars as further proof that nowadays “‘it is all or nothing in 
naval warfare.” 

‘*A 10 per cent. margin of inferiority seems as fatal as a 50 
per cent. margin of inferiority. The combatant having the 
superior machine suffers practically no losses and annihilates his 
opponent as he pleases.’’ 

A table of naval losses published by the New York Times 
shows that Germany has up to date lost 30 ships, aggregating 
104,410 tons, and the British 20 ships, aggregating 156,345 tons. 
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END OF THE COLORADO COAL STRIKE 
HE COLORADO ®coal-miners have voted to go back 
to work, and with the expected withdrawal of the 
Federal troops and ‘‘the apparent realization at last 

by the Colorado authorities of their responsibility for the preser- 
vation of order and the enforcement of the laws,”’ the New York 
Evening Post finds ‘treason to hope that this most unfortunate 
episode in our industrial history has really come to an end.” 
Altho the conditions which brought about the miners’ revolt, 
the New York Tribune warns us, ‘‘are not yet ended,” there is 
the consolation that we are likely to know more about these 
eonditions. The Federal Industrial Commission is extracting 
much interesting information from those testifying at its hear- 
ings in Colorado, the Rockefeller Foundation intends to do some 
investigating in Colorado, and the President’s mediation com- 
mission is ready to do all it can to insure permanent peace in the 
State. ‘‘We recognize no surrender and shall continue to 
propagate the principles of our humanitarian movement through- 
out the coal-fields of Colorado,’’ declared the executive board 
of the United Mine Workers of America in recommending the 
end of the strike. In view of the President’s request that both 
parties to the Colorado controversy make use of the mediation 
commission he appointed, the board ‘‘deem it the part of 
wisdom to accept his suggestion and terminate the strike,’’ for 
‘in our opinion, to wage the strike further would not mean ad- 
ditional gain to our members.”’ If the operators should reject 
the good offices of the Commission, then, says this report, ‘‘upon 
their shoulders will rest the responsibility of any future trouble 
in the mining-fields of Colorado.”” The Denver convention of 
union miners voted unanimously to eall off the strike in accor- 
dance with the executive board’s wishes. 

This solution, say several Eastern papers, is a moral vietory 


for the miners. The New York Tribune comments: 


“The men have agreed to go back to work on terms by which 
they will receive the scale of wages paid at non-union mines— 
10 per cent. below the scale in effect at unionized mines. Never- 
theless, their decision to end the strike, as the international 
executive board of the United Mine Workers pointed out, is 
not a surrender—at least not a complete.surrender. They have 
gained about all that any such protest can be expected to gain 
at present. They now Fave a fair investigation under way by a 
Federal body, and there exists a commission appointed by the 
President himself to handle future differences. They have also 

















IN BELGIUM. 
JEAN—‘*Do you think St. Nicholas will find us, now that we 
haven't a chimney?" —Marcus in the New York Times. 


CHRISTMAS IN 
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the good will of most of the public, won by their manifest hard. 
ships and the fact that they had confidence enough in their cage 
to be willing to submit it to arbitration, when the mine-owners 
were afraid to take a similar stand. They have a right to expeet 
State enforcement of laws which now exist and the enactment 
of further laws to end the un-American serfdom of corporation- 
owned miners’ towns. Public pressure on the State authorities 
and, if necessary, on the Federal authorities, is the only thing 
which ean counteract the money and political power of the mine- 
operators. To obtain this public pressure—public sympathy, 
really—this strike has been worth while, even tho it cost the 
miners the loss of about $6,000,000 in wages, untold suffering, 
and the lives of women and children needlessly sacrificed to an 
‘economie principle’ rooted in greed.” 


On the other hand, some observers think the strike has ended 
in a complete fiasco, and that, in the Philadelphia Public Ledger's 
words, the United Mine Workers of America ‘‘chose a very un- 
fortunate incident upon which to test their case in the court of 
publie opinion.’”’ To quote The Public Ledger further: 


“‘Tf the Colorado miners had been working for a scale of wages 
below the normal, or if their conditions of labor had involved 
unnecessary hardship, they would have had a good chance to 
win. The strike was called for the purpose of forcing the 
operating companies to recognize the union and to close the 
mines to all unorganized labor. At first there was a certain 
degree of enthusiasm among the strikers themselves; but. this 
passed away; many of the original complainants returned to 
work and others left the State for other fields of labor; and the 
strike was then kept up by artifice—outside idlers being imported 
by the United Mine Workers of America and kept there as a ruse. 
The pageant cost the United Mine Workers a colossal sum, and 
the result has been nil. ...... 

“There is no doubt that the outcome of the Colorado strike 
will have a salutary influgnee both upon the American Federa- 
tion of Labor and the United Mine Workers of America. They 
will realize that they must not stake. their existence upon an 
artificial case, that they can not win publie opinion for a cause 
in which the issue is unreal, and that they can not hold their com- 
ponent locals together by reverting to the violent methods in 
vogue several decades ago.” 

Speaking for the operators, President J. F. Welborn, of the 
Colorado Fuel and. Iron Company, says the calling off of the 
strike “is naturally a cause for general satisfaction.”’ But he 
adds significantly: ‘‘The general trade conditions make it im- 
possible for the mining companies to give immediate or early 
employment to all of the strikers who have not been connected 
with any violence, tho we will reemploy such men as fast as 
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DOING THEIR CHRISTMAS SHOPPING. 
—MecCutcheon in the Chicago Tribune. 


THE WAR-ZONE. 
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yaeancies occur or improved trade conditions make possible.” 
Mr. Welborn is apprehensive of the ‘“‘lawless element” still in 
possession of hidden arms and remaining in the tent colonies at 
strategic points. So he thinks that, ‘“‘for a time at least, the 
large army of workmen—to say nothing of the mining properties 
—must have the protection of military forces, either of the 
State or nation.” 

Somewhat in the nature of a reply is the remark of John R. 
lawson, Colorado member of the Mine Workers’ executive 
board, that ‘‘the calling off of the strike leaves us in a position 
to demand the enforcement of the statute permitting miners to 
belong to the union.” The tent colonies, he explains, will sa 
continued for the present, since 





PROGRESSIVE DEMISE DENIED 
() iss ito of the Progressive party, freely given by 


its editorial critics, appear to arouse a resentment from 

the subject of the notices which is at least unusual in 
such sketches. After the November election a number of 
Republican and Democratic editors, evidently thinking that a 
drop from 4,119,507 votes in 1912 to 1,746,125 in 1914 was 
sufficient evidence of dissolution, proceeded to write more or 
less sympathetic obituary notices for the Progressive. party. 
As if in reply to these, the Progressive chiefs met in Chicago, 
and have issued a statement declaring their intention to keep 
up the organization and cam- 





they are the only homes the 
men have. Strike benefits will 
be continued, tho men who re- 
fuse to try to get employment 
will not be supported indefinite- 
ly, according to Mr. Lawson. 

In the hearings before the In- 
dustrial Commission in Denver 
Mr. J. F. Welborn, according to 
the press dispatches, admitted 
that the operators had paid Colo- 
rado militiamen, that certain 
companies of militia were made 
up of mine employees, and that 
John D. Rockefeller, Jr., had 
personally directed some of the 
operators’ movements during the 
strike. Many questions were 
asked concerning the pamphlet, 
“Facts on Colorado's Struggle 
for Industrial Freedom.” Mr. 








paign of education with the view 
of being a serious factor in 1916. 
To the Kansas City Journal 
(Rep.) this only ‘‘means that 
the Progressive party, altho 
dead, will be embalmed and kept 
on exhibition a while longer, 

and the sentiment is repeated 
by the Brooklyn Eagle (Dem.), 
Albany Journal (Rep.), Phila- 
delphia Inquirer (Rep.), Pitts- 
burg Gazette-Times (Rep.), and 
Sun (Dem.), Nashville T'ennes- 
sean (Dem.), and Savannah 
News (Dem.). But in Chicago, 
where the conference was held, 
The Tribune (Prog.), Post (Prog.), 
and Herald (Ind.) are hopeful of 
better days, while the usually 
unappreciative New York Times 
venfures the assertion that the 








Welborn admitted his inability 
to guarantee that some of the 
assertions really were ‘‘facts.’” 
He denied the allegations of political control in the coal counties, 
but other witnesses described this control in considerable detail. 
So whatever evidence favorable to either side is still forth- 
coming, the Newark News believes that 


“The simple recital of these unquestioned facts furnishes 
sufficient basis for the judgment that the coal companies of 
Colorado; whatever principle may have guided their actions in 
this controversy, have been remiss, that the miners have shown 
the better spirit, and that the conditions surrounding this 
prolonged conflict were such as neither public opinion nor 
governmental authority should permit to be repeated.” 


The coal strike now called off began in the northern fields 
on April 4, 1910. The State-wide strike, which assumed most 
importance in the southern fields, was called on September 23, 
1913, and, as the New York Times recalls, 


“Virtually paralyzed the industry in Colorado, threw the 
commonwealth into turmoil, and finally led to the calling out of 
the State militia and later to the importation of Federal troops. 
Sixty-six persons are known to have been killed and about fifty 
injured as a result of disorders incident to the strike. The 
battle between strikers, mine-guards, and State troops at Ludlow 
on April 20 last ended in the destruction of the strikers’ tent 
colony. Twelve children and two women were found dead in 
the ruins. Subsequent warfare included attacks upon various 
mining-camps in Las Animas, Huerfano, Fremont, and Boulder 
counties. The arrival of Federal troops on April 30, 1914, 
restored peace.” 


Later came President Wilson’s vain offers of mediation, his 
appointment, on November 29, of a commission to settle future 
controversy, the questionings and reports of several investi- 
gating bodies, and the miners’ decision to end the strike on 
December 10. 


paTcuIne EF UF party_will “‘become a nrore real 
—Kirhy in the New York World. one than before. 


” 


At the Chicago conference, 
according to the official statement, there were ninety-one repre- 
sentatives from thirty-four States. These included George W. 
Perkins, Gifford Pinchot, William Flinn, William Allen White, 
Medill McCormick, and Miss Jane Addams. Colonel Roosevelt 
did not attend. Some speakers, we read in the press accounts, 
urged that the Roosevelt-Johnson ticket be put forward again 
in 1916. Delegates from the South, the Philadelphia North 
American (Prog.) notes, ‘reported how the Progressives had 
elected the first non-Democratic Congressman from Louisiana, 
had carried thirty-one counties in Georgia, as against seven in 
1912, and without organization had polled 25,000 votes in Ala- 
bama.” Other talk is thus reported by The Progressive Herald 
(Kalamazoo): 


“It was almost unanimous that there can be no reconciliation 
with the Republican party under any circumstances. Almost 
everybody was for a renewal of the fight with Progressive 
principles all along the line. If it had come to a show-down 
that the party quit and line up with either a Republican candi- 
date, Borah, Whitman, or anybody else, or President Wilson, 
the decision would have gone to the President.”’ 


It was the unanimous judgment of the executive committee, 
according to the statement issued after the meeting, ‘‘that the 
Progressive organization and campaign of education should 'be 
continued on: the lines heretofore followed,” for, 


‘Progressive principles are permanent, and it is now more 
than ever evident that the Progressive party to-day is the 
necessary organ for their realization.” 


The friendly attitude toward President Wilson seems signif- 
icant to Republican and Democratic papers alike. Thus we find 


in William Barnes’s Albany Journal (Rep.) the prediction that 
*‘when only the irreconcilables of the late Progressive party are 
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left outside the Republican ranks, the disappearance of the 
party will be completed through absorption of the irreeconcilables 
by the Democratic party.” Such a movement the Nashville 
Tennessean (Dem.) is glad to welcome, saying that the Pro- 
gressive break-up ‘“‘should result in wholesale accessions to the 
Democracy, which has shown itself capable of preserving the 
best of the past and providing liberally and wisely for present 
and future public needs.’”’ An opposite view, however, is taken 
by the Newark News (Ind.), which calls attention to the Pro- 
gressive attack on the Democratic tariff and declares that ‘‘as 
between that element of the Progressive party represented at the 
Chicago conference and the Republican party, the distance is 
but a step, but between the former and the Democratic party 
they have dug a chasm.” 

Perhaps it is but a step, yet the step must be taken by the 
Republicans, in the opinion of several papers prominent in the 
Progressive movement, including the Chicago T'ribune (Prog.) 


and the Detroit Times (Ind.). Says The Tribune: 


“Tf the Republican leaders in Congress and throughout the 
States show a superiority of integrity and intelligence over the 
Democrats, and if a candidate representative of the best spirit 
of the nation is nominated for President, he may expect the 
votes of the bulk of the Progressives. 
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“But if the malign influence of 1912 reasserts itself in 196, 
not only the Progressive voters of 1914 and 1912 will stay away, 
but the bulk of the Republican voters will follow them.” 


the Philadelphia North American 
(Prog.), ‘‘is the most vital force in our public life to-day.” ]f 
adds: 


Progressivism, asserts 


“There is one way alone by which the Progressive party ean 
be disposed of, and that is through the discovery by its members 
of some more effective instrument to promote their ideals. And 
let it be noted that there never was a time when the two old 
parties offered less hope of fulfilling this function than they 
do now. 

‘**Progressives are more than ever convinced that the Demo- 
cratic party lacks efficiency and is incapable of scientific legis. 
lation. They see the Republican party, on the other hand, more 
reactionary than ever before, controlled by the most odious of its 
privilege-serving leaders.”’ 


Without any ‘‘ifs,” 
says plainly: 


“The Progressives are still alive. A million and _ three. 
quarter votes is a force to be reckoned with. A settled and 
defined conviction back of it is an even greater force. . 
The conference determined the cold fact that the Progressive 
party is still a going concern with a determination to hold for itself 
the place in the sun which it has won by its own hard work.” 


“ands,” or “buts,” the- Chicago Posi 





rr areal 
TOPICS 

Hic time for Austria to issue a black-and-blue paper.—Columbia State. 

Wuart gentle souls Attila and Genghis Khan must have been!— Columbia 
State. 

MEXICAN Presidential candidates do their running after they are elected 
—Toledo Biade. 

TURKEY accrediting a representative to the Pope is not the least of the 
war's ironies.—Columbia State. 

WE may not have been able to get a salute at Tampico, but we got one 
at Smyrna.—Oakland Enquirer. 

NATIONAL Civic Federation says we are on the verge of prosperity. 
Everybody push.— Wall Street Journal. 

WE have a feeling that when this war is over Davy Jones is going to 
have a strong navy.—Boston Transcript. 

STRANGE to say, while Europe is encouraging marriage, America has 
imposed a war-tax on it.—Pittsburg Dispatch. 

DEMOCRATS who profess to see a rainbow in the political sky logically 
confess there has been a storm lately.— Wall Street Journal. 

WITH all those armies heading down on him Sefior Gutierrez will have a 
hard time telling whose little President he is.— St. Louis Republic. 

WHEN some of the: principal combatants get whittled down to their 
size, Portugal and Roumania are going 


IN BRIEF 


““HoLty War Moves Turkey.” 
Columbia Siate. 


It's likely to move it to Asia Minor— 


WILL it be Europe’s shocking fate to be torn asunder by wild professors? 
—New York World. 

AMBASSADOR SHARP finds Mr. 
about his shoes?—Columbia State. 


Herrick’s house too small. But what 
SINCE the Zeppelin scare, it is said that business in London is looking up, 
—Nashville Southern Lumberman. 
EVEN in the British War Office the best time to deny an interview is 
before granting it.—New York World. 
“Go to war, men,”’ says Mrs. Pankhurst. 
ever die?—Philadelphia North American. 


Won't that Sherman quotation 


MEXICAN mothers have the edge in predicting that some day their sons 
may be presidents.— Wall Street Journal. 

SOME one should inform Mr. Kipling that the white man’s burden is 
now assisting in carrying the load.— Washington Post. 

Ir Russia had gone in for the good-roads movement the Germans would 
probably be in Warsaw now.—Charleston News and Courier. 

AND if the size of the Army were to be doubled, the jingoes would insist 
upon its being tried out against some other nation.—Los Angeles Express. 

PERHAPS the censor has made it necessary for King George to goto 

France in order to get a little news of 





in too.—New York Evening Sun. | = 
WE trust that England’s new tax on : 3 ‘< 
tea will prove more successful than that . 
other one.—Boston Transcript. 
PROPOSALS for a truce on Christmas 
day fail to recognize that the Russians 
and Servians don’t use the Gregorian 
calendar.— Wall Sireet Journal. 





the war.—Philadelphia Inquirer. 


It’s getting so you can’t lay down a 
concrete sidewalk in Canada without 
being ‘suspected of sinister motives.— 
Washington Post. 


WHEN pickpockets become honest be- 
cause of lack of work, the New York City 








unemployment problem enters a neW 





A GERMAN financier is happy in the 
conclusion he reaches out of exhaustive 
study that if Englard wins she will still 
be ruined.— Springfield Republican. 

As we misunderstand it, a nation with 
inadequate armaments is likely to be 
drawn into war; and a nation with ade- 
quate armaments is likely to be drawn 
into war.—New York Tribune. 


phase.— Springfield Republican. 


THE entrance of Portugal into the con- 
flict somehow reminds us of the fly assist- 
ing old man Noah’s elephant up the ark’s 
gangplank.—Boston Transcript. 


It would be well if aviators and gun- 
ners in the war regions would remember 
that the use of chimneys as marks must 











Witu Villa in Mexico City and Car- 
ranza in Vera Cruz, the latter has the 
advantage of the position when it comes 
to taking a hurried leave of the country 
and joining Diaz and Huerta.—New 
York World. 


THERE may be some question as to the 
accuracy of the statement that after the 
war there will be no more royalty, but 








be very exasperating to Santa Claus.— 
New York Evening Post. 

THE man who flooded the German 
position on the Yser, says a cablegram, 
has been decorated with the Order of 
King Leopold. What's that, a rubber 
medal?—Boston Transcript. 


ANOTHER invasion of cubist paintings 








there will certainly be a greatly reduced Copyright, 1914. by John T. McCutcheon. 


supply of the common people.—Nashville 
Southern Lumberman. 


HOW THE ALLIES CAN STOP THE GERMANS. 
—McCutcheon in the Chicago Tribune. 


from abroad is threatened just at the 
moment that the weakness of the na 
tional defenses is being proclaimed by 
indiscreet patriots.—New York World. 
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SCANDINAVIAN TREMORS 


HE FEAR of Russian aggression has led Sweden of 

late years to look to Germany for protection, we have 

been told, so that it comes as a little of a surprize to 
hear that all three of the Scandinavian lands are with the Allies 
insympathy. As in America, strong efforts are being made by 
Germany to swing public opinion to the opposite side, and these 
efforts, combined with the English attitude on contraband, 
are reported to be causing the Scandinavian Governments con- 
siderable uneasiness, while the Norwegians, it is stated, find 
it hard to believe that Germany may not foree Sweden into the 
fight after all. This view finds expression in a long and inter- 
esting article, from the pen of Edwin Bjorkman, in the London 
Morning Post, where the Norwegian attitude is thus summarized: 

“In spite of the North Cape excursions of the German Em- 
peror, in spite of the glowing Pan-Germanism of the late 
Bjornstjerne Bjérnson, and in spite of the employment of Bjérn 
Bjérnson as the Emperor’s principal Scandinavian press agent, 
the Norwegians do not trust the Germans very much. . . . The 
Norwegians do not want to fight anybody, and they would 
be particularly chagrined at having to fight for Germany against 
the English. Their sympathies are beyond all doubt with the 
Allies. And with England Norway has probably more in com- 
mon than with any other non-Seandinavian nation. To England 
and to its fleet, Norway, like Denmark, would instinctively 
look for support in a moment of dire need.” 

Sweden is inclined, the writer says, to look to Germany for 
defense against possible Russian aggression, but claims that 
Swedish opinion has been unfavorably influenced by the treat- 
ment of Belgium. Denmark’s position is thus described: 

“Denmark fears Germany, of course, and fears it more than 
any other Power. But that fear is mixed with hatred, too—a 





THE INVASION OF ENGLAND. 
“They'll have to get out and get under—”’ 
—Bystander (London). 


TWO WAYS OF 


INVADING 


hatred that has lost very little of its intensity by the passing of 
fifty years since the Duchies of Schleswig and Holstein were 
taken by Germany. . . . Tho culturally Denmark has always 
been close to Germany, and tho the economical community 
of interest between the two countries has been steadily increas- 
ing, the prevailing Danish attitude toward its powerful southern 
neighbor remains distrustful to the verge of open hostility. . .-. 
Denmark has been drawn more and more toward England, not 
only because here it has found one of its best markets, but 
because of its keen realization that England more than any 
other Great Power has an interest in protecting a country which 
may be said to hold the only key to the Baltic.” 


Writing in the London Reynolds’s Newspaper, Mr. Eric Nilsen 
expresses entirely similar views and comments on the German 
publicity campaign: 

‘‘Ever since the war started the German Press Bureau has 
made tremendous efforts to influence public opinion in Seandi- 
navia in favor of Germany: and against the Allies, Britain in 
particular. It is not generally known, for instance, that at least 
one leading paper in Christiania was offered a substantial sub- 
sidy if it would adopt a pro-German attitude.” 

While the bulk of popular sentiment is with the Allies, the 
German sympathizers have enrolled upon their side some of the 
most distinguished men in the three kingdoms, thus, for ex- 
ample, the great Norwegian scholar, Hans Aal, in an article 
in the Christiania Dagbladet, writes: 


“In the last forty-four years no country has had such an 
aversion to war with other civilized nations as Germany has 
had. She has clearly felt that her conquests should be those of 
culture effected by intellectual weapons, and not territorial 
ones to be gained by the sword, and she has realized, as no other 
nation has, her responsibility in the domain of politics.” 

















THE SWORD OF DAMOCLES. 
—© Kladderadatsch (Berlin). 
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CROWN PRINCE RUPPRECHT 
OF BAVARIA. 





THREE ROYAL PRINCES AND OTHER GERMAN GENERALS LEADING THE FIGHT AGAINST FRANCE, 
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GERMANY’S SHOWING IN THE WAR 


ERMANY IS SATISFIED with her showing in the 
(s war, according to a lengthy analysis of the campaign 
on both fronts published in the Frankfurter Zeitung. 

The writer admits that the great German rush on Paris is finally 
checked, but thinks that this was inevitable. While regretting 
that the first four months of the war have not brought things to 
a decisive issue, he claims that events have proved the German 
forces stronger than all the combinations the Allies could, or 


ean, bring against them. He goes on to say: 


‘Our enemies did not doubt a moment that Russia would 
erush us, while France, through a bold offensive in the Rhine 
Valley, would draw our troops upon itself, leaving England to 
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THE GERMAN SPY SCARE IN ENGLAND. 


** And I ask you again for the last time: have you or have you not 
a Zeppelin concealed about your person?”’ —© Ulk (Berlin). 


throttle us in our desperation by depriving us of breath and 
sustenance. But of all this nothing has happened. But what 
have we ourselves achieved instead! 

‘We breathe freely and fully as ever. Our provision ware- 
houses are filled and in our coffers lie billions of good money 
which all of us have given and which is only a small part of what 
our people are prepared to give and will give if the first is spent. 
Our entire national life in our besieged land has become one 
single great organization—an organization of battle, an organiza- 
tion of sustenance, of credit, of peaceful work, and of providence.” 


With conditions at home thus satisfactory, the achievements 
of the armies abroad are considered equally encouraging: 


“The military harvest of the last quarter of a year has been 
great. Come what may, the mighty advantage which we have 
won in Belgium and France can not be taken away from us. The 
State that has become the center of our campaign in the West, 
Belgium, is almost completely in our hands. Through it lead 
our lines of support, and its rich resources are a source of supply 
for a great part of our war needs. Our troops stand almost 
entirely on hostile soil. Behind the sheltering wall of our 
armies we lead a scarcely disturbed life. That saves the forces 
of our people and affords a mighty saving in -food-supplies. 


Belgium, for the immediate future, is a German possession, , 


and it will have to contribute its share in supporting the burden 
of the war.”’ 


While the military situation both within and without the 
territories of the Dual Alliance is thus hopeful, the writer finds 
that the Allies are in bad straits: 


‘‘But our enemies? The great beast in the East stamps 
and pants under the lashes of the knout. The people itself, 
stupid and driven, has been forced into the war. Can that last? 
France is worn out, almost devoid of effective organization, 
and in large part unwilling, lacking theopen purse of our citizens. 
Tremendous lists of losses in dead and wounded are care- 
fully supprest, until the revelation of the truth will prove doubly 
crushing. Lies and jingoism drive the citizens to the front; a 
war newspaper on the field tries to inject courage into the Army. 
The true situation is fearfully concealed from the troops. How 
long can this forced condition be kept up? 

‘*England sends her heaviest guns to the Continent, and to 
protect them a force of troops which, measured by German 
standards, can be accounted but of little value for decisive 
fighting and for the storm of battle. That is all that the rash 
Government of that people can do.” 


The military critic of the Berliner Tageblatt, the famous 
Major Moraht, thinks that Russia has failed as a serious menace 
to German success. He reasons: 

‘The plan of campaign, originally made in Paris in the inter- 


ests of France and England, was that Russia should throw her 
chief strength against Germany. . . . Russia, however, threw 
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. AND FIELD-MARSHAL VON HINDENBURG, WHO OPPOSES THE ADVANCE OF RUSSIA, AND STAYS IN POLAND. 


FIELD-MARSHAL VON HINDENBURG. 


THE CROWN PRINCE. 








her main forces against Austria, believing that she would be 
able to crush that country effectually in a short time, but after 
four months’ fighting this has not been accomplished. 

“Russia has now been compelled to change her whole plan of 
campaign—a step which often enough decides final victory in’ 
favor of the opponent.” 





WHO’S WHO IN THE GERMAN ARMY 


RANCE CALLS THE GERMAN BLUFF, as she 
k terms it, in a note appended to the daily official bulletin 
detailing the movements of the troops. According to this 
statement, Germany is claiming an army of impossible dimen- 
sions, and, while it may exist upon paper, the French War Office 
states that the number of men actually in the field falls far 
short of the number the Germans have announced. This official 
statement runs in part as follows: 


“The German announcement that there are a hundred Ger- 
man army corps in the field is pure bluff. The truth is that there 
are fifty-eight and a half corps, of which twenty-five and a half 
were active at the declaration of war, and thirty-three reserve 
corps formed since the opening of the war. The total force oper- 
ating in the western theater of war has been fifty-two corps, made 
up of twenty-one and a half active, twenty-two and a half reserve 
corps, and eight territorial, or Landwehr. Against Russia are 
four active, ten and a half reserve, and seven Landwehr corps, in 
addition to the Austro-Hungarian forces.” 


After discussing the number of men employed under “ield- 
Marshal von Hindenburg against the Russians, and the reserves 
in Silesia, the French estimate amounts to four active army 
corps, eleven reserve corps, and seven corps of Landwehr, or 
second line of reserves, amounting in all to some 880,000 men 
in the Eastern theater of war. On the West: 


“Against France are the fourth, sixth, second, first, seventh, 
third, and fifth armies, in addition to four detachments of an 
army. In Belgium is the fourth army, under the Duke of Wiirt- 
temberg, which contains a division of marines. Five corps of 
reserves also are in Belgium, extending as far as Bapeaume. 

“The sixth army, under the Crown Prince of Bavaria, has 
five active corps and two and a half corps of reserves. 

“The second army, under General von Billow, to the south 
of the preceding, comprises four active corps and one and one- 
half corps of reserves. 

“The first army, under General von Kluck, comprises on 
the left of the army of General von Biilow three active corps 
and two and one-half reserve corps. 

“The seventh army, under General von Heeringen, between 








Laon and Reims, is made up of five active corps and two and 
one-half reserve corps and a brigade of Landwehr. 

“The third army, under General von Einem, has a strength 
of two active corps, three and one-half corps of reserves, three 
brigades of Landwehr, and two other corps. 

“The fifth army,-commanded by the Crown Prince, includes 
two active corps, two and one-half reserve corps, and three bri- 
gades of Landwehr on the heights of the Meuse. 

“The army of General von Strantz is composed of two 
active corps and about one and a half corps of reserves. 

“From the Moselle to the frontier of Switzerland there is 
the strength of one reserve corps and ten brigades of Landwehr.” 


The total strength of the German Army, according to this 
estimate, actually at the front, is 2,340,000, taking 40,000 men 
as the usual strength of a German army corps. 

















THE EAGLE COMIQUE. 


THE KAISER (reviving an old music-hall refrain)—‘‘Has any- 
body here seen Calais?”’ —Punch (London). 
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IRELAND’S STAND 


ERMAN GOLD IN IRELAND to buy Erin’s sym- 
(5 pathy, enthusiastic pledges of Irish support of En- 

gland in the struggle, the burial of the Ulster hatchet 
forever—such are some of the conflicting reports from Ireland 
appearing in the daily press, making it a little difficult ‘to know 
just where Ireland stands. We are told by Mr. William Red- 
mond, in the columns of The Westminster Gazette, that the passing 
of the Home Rule Bill has worked a wonderful change in the 
attitude of Ireland to- 


uttered in the name of Ireland. Some had reached him that 
morning. German money had been sent to Ireland, but the 
gentlemen who sent it found they were not getting value, ang 
were cautious about sending more. . . . There was a small seg. 
tion in Ireland at present which was endeavoring to convey to 
the people of America that Mr. Redmond did not represent 
Irish public opinion.” 


Meanwhile the German papers volunteer interesting informa. 
tion. Thus the Berliner Tageblatt publishes a lengthy com. 
munication from Dr. Julius Pokorny, lecturer in Celtic philoL 

ogy in the University of 





ward her ancient enemy, 
and that Erin will sup- 
port England to the last 
drop of her blood: 


‘‘Treland enters whole- 
heartedly into the strug- 
gle, and England has 
every reason to feel that 
in conferring Home Rule 
she has already been re- 
warded with the inesti- 
mable boon of the genu- 
ine and hearty friend- 
ship of Ireland. 

“In this war, on its 
merits, Ireland is frank- 
ly on the side of the 
Allies, and if she is tak- 
ing, as she is, a strong 
and active part in the 
war on the side of En- 
gland and the other 
Allies, she is doing so 
with a spirit which she 
never felt before—the 
spirit of freedom; she 
feels that in this war she 
has her interests in full 


harmony with her senti- IRISH NATIONALISTS PARTICIPATE IN THE WAR. 








Vienna. He writes: 


‘As the English sup. 
press all news which 
would give us informa 
tion as to their desper 
ate condition, it is in 
teresting to note that 
leaflets sent us from 
Ireland assert that a 
single German army 
corps could easily seize 
Ireland, in consequence 
of the total lack of forti- 
fications, arsenals, and 
trained soldiers. The 
Irish could not desire a 
better lot than to be 
administered like Alb 
sace-Lorraine by the 
German Empire, and 
would be delighted if 
they were as ‘ill-treated’ 
as the Prussian Poles, 
. . . The recently pub 
lished news that Mr, 
Redmond, while at 
tempting to raise Irish 
recruits for the British 
Army, was beaten by 








alia el dateiaencin * his hearers, proves to us 
Se SE SY REPOS. Mr. William Redmond, M. P., who is now an officer with the British Army at the that these leaflets have 
Ware diel tes hein front, presenting the new colors to the junior subaltern of the Cork Battalion of not failed to effect their 
ery simuar in tone the Irish National Volunteers, after which he reviewed the regiment. purpose.” 
are the utterances of 
representative Irish pa- The Berlin Socialist 
pers such as The Freeman, Independent, Herald, and Evening organ, the Vorwdrts, makes light of Mr. Redmond’s recruiting 


Telegraph, in Dublin, and numbers of the provincial papers, as, 
for example, the Tuam Herald, which says: 


“*We, in Ireland, shall, to a man, back up England in the 
struggle, and lend every help and aid. We shall do so out of 
loyalty to the Empire and from a consciousness that it is our 
duty and our interest so to act in this critical and serious stage 
in our country’s history and fortunes when such far-extending 
issues rest on the result.” 

While this may be the attitude of the majority of the Irish 
press, it cannot be denied that there is a section of Irish opinion 
which is strongly anti-English and even pro-German in feeling. 
This we learn from the Toronto Daily News, which comments 
on the situation as follows: 


‘It is curious that many Irish-Americans in the United States 
are as hostile to Great Britain as the German population. It 
was said that the concession of Home Rule would reconcile 
Nationalist Irishmen the world over to the British Empire. But 
Home Rule has been passed, and the extreme Izish element in 
the States maintains its old attitude of sullen and bitter hatred 
of England. So it appears that recruiting in Nationalist Ireland 
is restrained by treasonable publications subsidized by German 
agents.” 


This allegation of German activity finds an echo in no less an 
august sanctuary than the Dublin City Council, for the Man- 
chester Guardian, in reporting one of its meetings, states: 


“The Lord Mayor said circulars from America were going 
through the post that contained some of the vilest things ever 


efforts: 


“News from Irish quarters shows us that Redmond himself 
is not whole-heartedly in this recruiting campaign, and we hear 
that the Nationalist leaders have undertaken it not in the least 
seriously, but only because they must, if they are going to 
deprive the Ulstermen of their weapons against the Nationalists. 
The Ulstermen are watching the movements of the Nationalists 
with Argus-eyes, in the hope that they will take some false 
step which will have the effect of reducing the Home Rule Act 
to waste paper at the end of the war.” 


The Echo de Paris publishes a letter from Lord Ashbourne, 
a leader in the Gaelic League, who states that the riots in Dublin 
at the end of July were in a great measure responsible for the 
war, as the Kaiser was led to believe that they were the begil- 
ning of civil war in Ireland. He goes on to say that Ireland is 
now the friend of England and that recruiting is proceeding 
with great enthusiasm. This is due to a gradual change in 
Irish public opinion since the war began and is the result, he 
claims, of the efforts of Nationalist leaders: 


“Tt is searcely necessary to say that we had to work earnestly 
among our people. Mr. Redmond, with the instinct of a state 
man, devoted himself solely to this work, but only a week before 
blood had flowed in the streets of Dublin, and our task was step 
by step to bring the people of Ireland to see that the moment 
had come to stretch out the hand of friendship to England. 

‘‘We have succeeded to the full, and I am bound to say that 
our friendship toward France has materially aided us in the 
struggle. As in South Africa, there are always malcontents, 
but their numbers are so small that they do not count.’’—Trant 
lations made for Tue Literary DiaceEst. 
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LAKE MIRAFLORES—INVADED BY THE PACIFIC. 


THO FIFTY-FIVE FEET ABOVE SEA-LEVEL AND EIGHT MILES INLAND, SALT WATER FROM THE PACIFIC OCEAN IS GRADUALLY FLOWING INTO IT. 

































HOW THE PACIFIC OCEAN RISES TO INVADE A LAKE 


hill? It certainly can, if the conditions are right. It does 

in Miraflores Lake, Panama, and Colonel Goethals’s an- 
nual report tells just how. It is only fair to say that purists might, 
with some justice, object to the word “‘flow,”’ in this connection, 
but there is no other, in ordinary colloquial English, that could 
be substituted for it. The facts are that salt water from the 
Pacific goes through the canal into Miraflores Lake, eight miles 
away and fifty-five feet above sea-level, in such quantities that 
the plan to use the lake for water-supply had to be given up. 
The expert engineers on the spot seem to have been surprized 
by this peculiar instance of water climbing a hill, especially 
as the salt water, which performed the feat, is heavier than 
the fresh. But its weight, it appears, facilitated its ascent. 
Says a writer in Engineering News (New York, November 26), 
in substance: 


Cu WATER, without pressure exerted upon it, flow up 


“A year and a half ago, the question of a source of water- 
supply for the towns at the western end of the Canal, including 
the terminal at Balboa, was under consideration. Various proj- 
eets were considered, but the one involving the least cost of 
any was to take the supply from Miraflores Lake. A further 
advantage of this supply was that its quantity was sufficient for 
every requirement of the future. 

“Miraflores Lake is a basin a little less than a mile long, 
extending from the foot of the Pedro Miguel locks (which are 
at the Pacific end of the Culebra Cut) westward to the head of 
the Miraflores locks. The water-supply of Miraflores Lake 
comes from Gatun Lake through the Culebra Cut. Every time 
a vessel passes through the Pedro Miguel locks, a lockful of 
water is discharged into Miraflores Lake, and a similar amount 
is, of course, abstracted from Miraflores Lake as the vessel passes 
through the Miraflores locks. There are also some small streams 
draining into the lake, and it is, of course, possible at any time 
to supplement the flow into the lake from Culebra Cut through 
the Pedro Miguel locks. 

“The surface of Miraflores Lake is fifty-five feet higher than 
Mean tide in the Pacific. Besides this, it is to be noted that the 
Miraflores locks are about eight miles inland from the Bay of 

ma. Further, the bottom of Miraflores Lake is at a higher 
elevation than high tide in the sea-level section below the locks. 

“We have recited all these conditions to show that the engi- 
Neers who made the decision to use Miraflores Lake for a water- 
supply had no reason to suspect, so far as we can see, that salt 
Water from the Pacific would invade Miraflores Lake in any 
Material quantity. 


‘ 


“To the great surprize of all parties concerned, however, salt 
water from the ocean invaded Miraflores Lake at an astonish- 
ing rate, even tho there was very little operation of the locks at 
that time. Chlorin-sampling stations were established at the 
lake in January, and by February it became apparent that a 
constant diffusion of salt water was taking place throughout the 
whole area of the lake, extending back into its arms. The pro- 
portion went as high as 15 per cent. of salt water.” 


How does this salt water from the Pacific gain access in such 
quantities and with such rapidity to this elevated, distant lake? 
The only explanation possible, the writer asserts, is the diffusion 
of the water in the process of lockage. He thus explains how 
it can take place: 


‘‘Suppose a vessel is to ascend the Miraflores loeks. She 
enters the lower lock and the gates are closed behind her. She 
is then floating in a mixture containing perhaps 75 per cent. of 
salt water from the ocean. The valves are then opened, and 
fresh water from the lake above is admitted into the lock through 
the openings in the bottom until the level of the water in the 
lock is raised to the level of the water in the upper lock. In this 
process of filling the lock, the salt water and fresh water are 
thoroughly mixed. The water in the upper and lower locks being 
now on the same level, the gates between the two are opened and 
the vessel is moved into the upper lock. While this movement 
is taking place, however, the heavier salt or brackish water in 
the lower lock flows into the lower part of the upper lock by rea- 
son of its greater specific gravity, while the lighter fresh water 
in the upper lock flows rapidly over the heavier water in the 
lower lock. In this manner, while the vessel is being transferred 
from one lock to the other, a considerable quantity of brackish 
water enters the upper lock. 

‘‘The gates are then closed behind the vessel, and fresh water 
from the lake is admitted through the bottom of the upper lock 
until it is filled to the same level as the lake. By this time, 
certainly, the percentage of salt water in the upper lock should 
be reduced to a very smallamount. Yet there is evidently enough 
there so that, when the gates are opened and the vessel passes 
out into the lake, a considerable amount of the water in the 
upper lock-chamber flows out with it, and is replaced by entirely 
fresh water from the lake. 

‘‘A question of some interest is whether increased traffic will 
cause an increased amount of salt water in the lake. While it 
will cause frequent repetitions of the process above deseribed, 
it will, on the other hand, bring a larger quantity of fresh water 
down from Gatun Lake to Miraflores, and will also discharge a 
larger quantity from Miraflores Lake into the channel below.’’ 





THE MYSTERIOUS DUMDUM 


‘i NATIONAL ARSENALS do not make dumdum 
’ bullets. They do not have to. Any soldier can ‘‘dum- 
‘ dum” his own bullets, and many of them do so. Hence, 
very largely, the charges and countercharges that we have heard 
during the present-war. This statement is from an article con- 
tributed to The Technical World Magazine (Chicago, November) 
by a writer signing himself ‘“‘A. L.,’’ who hides behind these 
initials, we are told in an editorial note, the personality of ‘‘an 
American who has devoted many years to the study of ballistics 
and military organization.’’ His conclusions are that many 
wounds attributed to dumdums are due to ordinary bullets 
striking sidewise or ‘‘keyholing,’’; and that such real dumdums 
as there are are made by the combatants themselves, on both 
sides. He writes: 


‘‘Every jacketed rifle-bullet ever designed is potentially a 
dumdum bullet. Every jacketed bullet may become one of 
the dumdum variety either by reason of nature’s forces working 
on it or by the design of the man who dispatched it. 

‘“‘And this much more is true: There never has been any 
army—German, French, Belgian, English, Austrian, Russian, 
Servian, Japanese, Boer, or American—that has not used jacketed 
bullets that deliberately were made to dumdum. ...... 

‘‘Permit me to make a momentary digression. I want to 
speak of the arrant nonsense so often printed in newspapers and 
magazines about ‘steel-jacketed’ bullets. There is no such 
thing. The modern small-arms bullet consists of a core of lead 
and tin composition, surrounded by a jacket of cupronickel or 
euprozine alloy. Were pure steel jacketings to be used they 
would rip the lands right out of a rifle-barrel. 

“The cupronickel- or cuprozine-alloy jacket is just soft 
enough to take the rifling. And yet it is so hard—it has to be 
made so for almost obvious reasons—that after a hundred or so 
rounds have been fired there is barrel erosion not attributable 
only to the high-pressure, slow-burning powders used. This 
erosion increases in battle, because on the firing-line a soldier 
has few opportunities to clean his rifle often enough. 

“The modern jacketed bullet, whether it is of the round-nose 
or pointed-nose type, swings beautifully true through its trajec- 
tory—up to.a certain (perhaps I should say uncertain) point. 
After that it begins to keyhole. 

“Instead of continuing on its long axis alone through rotary 
motion given it by rifling—it is this rotation which keeps the 
bullet on its course—the base of the bullet swings in a circle 
larger than its own circumference. When it does this the missile 
goes through the air with much the movement of a spinning 
top after it has been free a minute or two of the rotation-giving 
eord. This exaggerated rotation of the base is called keyholing. 

‘**Keyholing may be due to one of many causes: it may result 
from an imperfection in the bullet itself (i.e., in shape, balance, 
weight in ratio to the powder charge, ete.), from erosion or 
rust in the rifle-barrel, from atmospheric conditions, from de- 
creasing velocity, etc. There is no way to gage it. But the very 
fact that it is keyholing makes a bullet a splendid instrument 
to stop, abruptly and permanently, any living thing it hits. 

“‘And if a pointed bullet is not keyholing from the causes 
enumerated above, it is very likely to keyhole the minute it hits 
anything that provides real resistance to its easy penetration 
and continued flight, such as a belt-buckle or a bone. There are 
instances, even, where the bullet commenced to keyhole when it 
entered soft flesh; but, in the main, such instances occurred 
after the bullet had lost much of its velocity. 

“This keyholing of a bullet upon contact occurs because the 
point is checked, albeit for only an infinitesimal fraction of a 
second, before the base of the bullet is checked. For, with the 
point engaged and checked, the base starts to catch up with the 
point. 

‘“‘What happens next depends upon how fast the bullet was 
traveling when it hit. If it still retains considerable velocity 
(or, rather, energy), the bullet will spiral its way in fairly clean 
fashion through the object hit. But if it is moving with greatly 
impaired velocity—due to head wind or long flight or some 
similar cause—the keyholing bullet is very likely to imbed its 
point in a bone and then, unable cleanly to penetrate the bone, 
use its remaining energy to push the whole bone ahead of it. 

“In other words, enough energy has been lost to prevent 
clean penetration, but sufficient has been retained to push im- 
pediments to its continued flight out of its path. The sharper 
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the point of the bullet, the more likely it is to keyhole upop 
impact. This is ‘stopping-power’ with a vengeance. The Ger 
man bullet is sharp-pointed. The United States bullet is the 
sharpest-pointed of all. 

“This keyholing naturally causes terrible wounds which, jg 
turn, often bring forth the charge that dumdum (or explosive) 
bullets have been used.” 


That much of the talk about dumdum bullets is the result of 
this ‘‘keyholing”’ action of the ordinary projectile, is the vziter’s 
belief. There is, however, he tells us, another side of the 
picture: the deliberate dumdumming of the bullets by the meq 
in the ranks. The arsenals, he assures us, do not have to turn 
out dumdum bullets. Any soldier desiring to accomplish the 
result can make the most ‘‘civilized’’ bullet a dumdum by 
using his knife or bayonet to cut the jacket at the point, so that, 
when the missile strikes, the lead core will pour through. And 
Americans who are horrified at the reports of such “‘ uncivilized” 
doings in Europe may pause when they read that our ow 
Army has not been entirely stainless in this particular. Says 
this military expert: 

‘*As a matter of fact this was done so often in the Philippines 
that the commanding officer of every company examined every 
individual cartridge on every individual soldier at morning 
inspection, to see that none had been tampered with. Anda 
few hours later you could see many an enlisted man patiently 
‘sandpapering’ his cartridges so that the jacket-point would 
be worn to such thinness as would effect ‘mushrooming’ upon 
impact. 

‘*Prof. William Méllendorf, a German who has not lost his 
head and who thinks that the soldiers of the countries at war 
with his own are ethically the equals of his countrymen, said: 
‘The enforcement in war of international law or Hague covenants 


depends, in the last resort, upon the moral sense of the individual 
soldier.’’’ 


When we have reached this point in the exposition, it is not 
difficult to see that a soldier in the trenches who sees an enemy 
rushing at him, and who knows from experience that a clean 
bullet-hole will not stop him, is very apt to attach more im- 
portance to saving his own skin that to obeying the behests of 
The Hague Convention. 





WAR AND FOREIGN SCIENCE—Our readers may have 
noticed that translations from foreign scientific journals are 
not numerous in our columns of late. The reason is well stated 
in The Scientific American (New York), as follows, under the 
heading, ‘“‘A Dearth of Foreign Scientific Journals’’: 


‘“While the precise effects of the present European conflict 
upon America’s supply of meats, groceries, and the like have 
been a matter of such uncertainty as to call for Government 
investigation, the abrupt curtailment of mental pabulum in the 
shape of scientific literature from the countries engaged in the 
struggle has been only too evident. The librarian of a large 
scientific library informs us that not a scrap of literature of @ 
date later than August 1 has come to hand from Germany, and 
only a solitary scientific journal, viz., the Oesterreichische Flug 
Zeitschrift, of August 10, from Austria. The Austrian publica 
tion opens with the announcement that many of its staff have 
been called to the colors, and craves the indulgence of its readers 
for the results of this untoward situation upon the contents of 
the journal and for possible future delays in publication. Several 
French scientific periodicals have continued to arrive with little 
or no delay; others, including the well-known popular weekly 
La Nature, have been definitely suspended until the war is over. 
The Comptes Rendus of the French Academy of Sciences has, 
in accordance with its official character, been strongly colored 
with expressions of patriotism since the war began. The 
number corresponding to the session of August 3 contains & 
declaration by the president of the Academy that all academicians 
not already mobilized in the public service hold themselves ready 
to aid the national defense according to their several specialties. 
The number of August 10 pays tribute to the Belgian nation 
and Army, and contains a memoir addrest to French military 
surgeons giving practical advice as to the treatment of wounds. 
The English journals are still arriving regularly.” 
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PORTO RICO’S TELEPHONE-PLANTS 


HE TELEPHONE-PLANTS of Porto Rico are of two 
TT sto kinds, it appears, and both provocative of trouble 

at times. One is the peculiar growth shown in the 
accompanying photographs; the other is a curious ganglion of 
telephone-wires owned by two private corporations and the 
jnsular Government, which, through an ill-balanced 
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Telephone Co. control not only of the holdings of the South 
Porto Rico company, but also the lines and equipment of the 
Government. The Porto-Ricans are heartily in favor of this 
movement, as the service rendered by the independent tele- 
phone companies is much better than the service given by the 
government system at the present time.” 


The other ‘‘telephone-plant,” tho more literally plantlike 





system of cooperation and competition, attempts 
toserve adequately this none too thickly populated 
jdand of less than 30,000 square miles. The two 
private companies, under the direction of American 
managers, says a writer in Telephony (Chicago), 
are succeeding fairly well through an even parti- 
tion of the island. The government line is the 
troublesome factor. Fortunately it is a plant of 
languishing growth; for only when its service is 
broken down entirely do the islanders have any- 
thing like adequate service. This paradox the 
writer explains: 

“The Gevernment operates both telegraph and 
telephone systems and controls the toll-lines. It 
might be interesting to note, in connection with 
the question of government ownership, the follow- 
ing conversation between the writer, who wished 
to telephone from Ponce to San Juan, and a resi- 
dent of Ponce: 

“ResiDENT: ‘If the government lines are down, 








it will be all right, but you ean not talk over their 
lines when they are working and understand what 
the other fellow says.’ 
“Writer: ‘How will it help if they are down?’ 
“ResipENT: ‘When government lines are work- 








By courtesy of * 


“The Telephone Review, 


They have no roots and derive their nourishment from the air. 


New York. 


PLANTS THAT PERCH ON TELEPHONE-WIRES. 








ing, the telephone company has to make all toll- 
ells over those lines; but when they are down, the telephone 
cempany is privileged to use its own lines, and you are then 
able to talk with the party you are calling.’ 

“This incident will probably give a fair idea of the general 
telephone conditions in Porto Rico at the present time. It is 
also interesting to note that while several of our representatives 

















By courtesy of *‘ Western Electric News,’’ New York. 
NOT A BIRD'S NEST, BUT A GROWING PLANT. 
A parasitic plant that favors Porto-Rican telephone-wires. 














in Washington are introducing bills and recommendations to 

k up monopolies and make telephone and telegraph service 
government-owned in the United States, an appraisal is being 
made in Porto Rico of all telephone equipment on the island for 
the purpose, as reported, of giving the Porto Rico General 


than just described, is not so easy to explain, nor to uproot. 
It is, as may be seen, a growth of most peculiar habits, preferring 
electric wires to the nourishing earth. It is briefly described: 


“Tt is an air-plant something like an orchid. It has no roots, 
but derives its nourishment from the air, the seeds evidently 
being carried by the wind or birds and insects to some substance 
where they lodge and sprout. 

“This growth is found most frequently on insulated wire, 
altho it has been observed on bare iron wire that has rusted. 
It has never been seen on new bare iron, copper wire, or cable, 
and causes little trouble as the mass is seldom large enough to 
cross two wires.” 





o 


PATENT HUMBUGS—Those who make the most noise about 
the exclusive use of their right to particular inventions and 
improvements upon which patents have been granted, says a 
writer in Railway and Locomotive Engineering (New York, 
November), often have the most unsubstantial claims to rest 
upon. Says this journal: 


‘‘Not infrequently a great noise is started and kept up by 
those perfectly conscious of the weakness of their boasted 
rights in order to scare away competitors in the same kind of 
business without testing the strength of the clairh. Sometimes 
it is downright ignorance of the real value of patented claims that 
gives the greatest assurance and leads to foolish aggression. A 
new manufacturer of a particular kind of machine or mechanical 
object, on which patents have been granted, coming into com- 
petition with old and well-established manufacturers of a like 
article, needs to have a good supply of pluck, energy, and pene- 
tration, or he may be driven from the field by threats or suits 
for infringement without having trespassed upon anybody’s 
actual rights or valid patent claims. 

“Threats of prosecution often accomplish more than the 
prosecution itself, for purchasers are generally deterred from 
investing in anything they may be called upon to pay a royalty 
for using so long as they can procure something of the same 
kind without any prospects of a demand for royalty. Injustice 
has been done by taking advantage of this fact. There is too 
much inclination among business men to accept as established 
facts many things, simply because they have been so often 
and so positively asserted without anybody taking pains to 
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deny them. Occasionally some one pulls away this mask, 
and men wonder why they have been so foolish as to accept 
a sham for a reality so long without investigating it. Patent 
rights furnish the material for numerous humbug pretensions.” 





ASHES AS A COMMODITY 


T HAS BEEN SUGGESTED that the shortage of potash, 
I due to the stoppage of imports from Germany, may be 

made good, at any rate in part, by going back to the old 
source of potash that was so long sufficient for our fathers, 
namely, the ashes of burned wood. Wood-ash used to be an 
important article of commerce; little of it is bought and sold 
to-day, yet its content of potash has diminished neither in 
amount nor in value. An editorial writer in The Hardwood 
Record (Chicago, November 10) thinks that a million and a half 
tons of ash would make good the loss of 250,000 tons of potash, 
which is what we have been getting yearly from Germany. 
Our waste sawdust alone, if burned, would yield about one-third 
of this. Is it possible that the European War may do us good by 
making us a little less wasteful? Explaining the nature of the 
wood-ash, and its history as an article of commerce, the writer 
in The Record says: 


‘*‘When wood is burned, the remaining ash represents what 
the growing tree extracted from the soil, while the smoke that 
goes into the air represents what the tree derived from the 
atmosphere. The charcoal, if sufficiently burned, disappears. 
A small portion of a tree comes from the soil and much from the 
air. Some trees do not take one pound from the soil to one 
thousand pounds from the atmosphere, while others may take 
one from the soil for fifteen or twenty from the air. 

‘“‘When English colonists settled on the Atlantic coast from 
New England to North Carolina, the abundance of wood sug- 
gested to them that there might be profit in the sale of ashes. 
In 1621, less than fifteen years after the founding of Jamestown, 
the Virginians were selling ashes at from thirty to forty dollars a 
ton for export to England. The burning of ashes was a favorite 
business undertaken by negroes who had run away from slavery 
in the South and had settled in Canada. No capital was re- 
quired, as wood was free; and, tho the income was small, the 
work was easy and served to attract a good many people. As 
late as 1898 Canada exported annually 1,323 barrels of potash and 
pearlash, the equivalent of more than 20,000 barrels of ashes.”’ 


We are told that the domestic wood-ash was depended on 
both in soap-making and, originally, in the preserving of meats. 
In agriculture, however, is its great and permanent value. As 
we are told: 


‘The fertilizing value of wood-ashes is due principally to the 
potash and other ingredients they give the soil. The soil on 
which a wood grows is influential in determining the propor- 
tionate amounts of fertilizing elements incorporated with the 
ground. Trees occupying salt marshes do not yield ashes 
satisfactory as fertilizers, because of the presence of salt in the 


“The potash in wood-ashes is taken up by the soil more 
readily than in most other forms, because the grains are generally 
extremely fine and the minute particles are easily distributed 
through the soil in convenient form for assimilation by plants. 
When tanbark is burned, the ash is poorer in potash and phos- 
phorie acid than wood-ash, but may be richer in lime.” 


What we waste now in wood-ash is incalculable, for the waste 
occurs everywhere that wood is burned. Of some specific 
wastes, we read: 


‘Slabs and edgings now thrown away may be sufficient to 
produce 50,000 tons of ashes annually, calculated on figures 
given in Louis Margolin’s ‘Waste in Milling.’ Figured on the 
same basis, ashes from sawdust would total 500,000 tons a year. 
Cord-wood now burned as fuel would be good for 500,000 tons, 
making a total of more than one million tons of ashes annually, 
little of which is now saved....... 

“It has been suggested that this country can produce its own 
potash to make good that cut off by the closing of the German 
trade. We have been getting about 250,000 tons a year from 
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there. If an attempt is made to convert ashes into potash, we 
might figure that six pounds of ashes will make one pound of 
potash. A million tons of ashes would be good for 150,000 tons 
of potash, or rather more. At recent market prices it would be 
worth $12,000,000. It would be worth twice that at present 
quotations, but the usual price is about four cents a pound.” 





HOW ONE MAY FEAST AND STARVE 


T HAS LONG BEEN RECOGNIZED that we are nour 
i ished not by what we eat, but by what we assimilate, and 
that it is possible to die of starvation while feasting, simply 
because the processes of assimilation have somehow failed. 
Hence there is a group of so-called deficiency-diseases or diseases 
of malnutrition, whose causes have for years been very im- 
perfectly understood. It is now asserted that they are all due 
to lack, in the food, of a newly isolated group of nitrogenous 
compounds to which the name ‘‘vitamines”’ has been given. 
Such obscure diseases as beriberi and scurvy, and probably also 
pellagra, rickets, and other similar maladies, are caused, we are 
told, by lack of vitamines, and may be termed ‘‘avitaminoses.” 
We quote from a recent article in the Bibliothéque Universelle 
(Lausanne, September) by Dr. Edward Combe. From this 
we learn that Dr. Casimir Funk, who made this discovery, was 
led to it by a prolonged study of beriberi, the serious malady 
which has been especially fatal in Japan. Dr. Eykmann, now 
professor of hygiene at Utrecht, but then located in Java, made 
the discovery that beriberi was not found among populations 
using rice from which the outer covering had not been removed, 
but did exist where the covering was removed. Other cereals 


prepared by such decortication may produce similar maladies. 
We read: 


“‘In Europe, where a varied diet is usual, beriberi has not been 
epidemic, ... but it has been observed in exceptional circum- 
stances, among others during the siege of Paris—and when a too 
uniform diet was adopted in institutions.” 





Where nursing mothers lack vitamines in their food their 
infants may be attacked by a severe and rapid form of beriberi, 
whose symptoms disappear when they are fed by a healthy 
mother. Eykmann produced experimental beriberi in pigeons 
and chickens by giving them a uniform diet of polished rice, 
white wheat flour, starch, or sugar. Little by little it became 
evident that beriberi could be explained only as due to pro- 
longed and exclusive use of foods deprived of substances in- 
dispensable to the normal chemical changes of nutrition. Many 
scientists at once addrest themselves to the task of discovering 
this indispensable element in rice-bran. The result was the 
isolation of the vitamines. To quote further: 


‘*Experiments on hundreds of pigeons suffering from experi- 
mental beriberi through an exclusive diet of polished rice, and 
apparently about to suecumb, demonstrated without exception 
the remarkable activity of the crystallized vitamines. Four 
or five milligrams injected under the skin of a dying pigeon 
cured it in two or three hours with miraculous rapidity, proving 
at once the importance of the vitamine and the phenomenal 
avidity with which the body absorbs and utilizes it.” 


As for seurvy, another disease of malnutrition, it is cured, 
as has long been known, by fresh vegetables or their juices. 
These, however, Dr. Combe tells us, often rapidly lose their 
activity. He writes: 


‘*Moderate cooking diminishes it, and cooking at a tempera- 
ture above 100° C. destroys it when even moderately prolonged. 
On the other hand, a purée of potatoes or a bouillon of carrots 
retain their activity in spite of cooking. . . . Foods differ in 
this respect. Dried dandelion is inactive, while dried cabbage 
is still active, tho much less so than fresh cabbage. Lemon- 
juice retains complete activity even when cooked and sterilized. 
Hence the juice of lemons and oranges is best. Cooked milk 
loses a part of its activity, and sterilized milk nearly all.” 
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By courtesy of ‘‘Engineering News,’ New York. 








A STREET-TRAFFIC SEMAPHORE SYSTEM THAT EXPEDITES TRAFFIC 20 PER CENT. 


One policeman, in his observation station, seen at the left, may direct single-handed all the traffic at this busy Cleveland street-crossing. In 
case of a fire he may, with a turn of the hand, stop all traffic, and clear the way for the fire-apparatus. 








The conclusion is that the vitamines which cure scurvy are 
much less stable than those that cure beriberi, altho the former 
may be transformed into the latter by chemical action. Another 
conclusion, perhaps more interesting to Americans than either 
of those recorded above, is that which classes pellagra among 
these diseases of malnutrition. Dr. Combe declares it to be 
increasing in America, where the form it assumes is both more 
acute and more fatal than elsewhere. This, we are told, is due to 
the superior machinery here, which more effectually decorticates 
the grain. Students of the disease have ascribed it variously to 
mold or fungous growth in the grain, to infectious bacilli, and to 
the effect of light on the skin, but Funk unhesitatingly classes it 
as a deficiency-disease due to the lack of vitamines. We read: 


‘‘Numerous examinations of -the food of its victims and of 
their blood have always shown a complete absence of microbes. 
What renders research extremely difficult is that as yet no 
animal is known to react to pellagra. Funk, however, does not 
hesitate to give as its cause the disappearance of the vitamines 
in corn either too much ‘polished,’ too much cooked, or too 
much dried.” 


Vitamines are found chiefly in vegetable foods, we are told, 
but the proportions vary greatly. Cereals contain them in 
notable proportions, but chiefly in the pericarp or husks, barley, 
oats, wheat, and buckwheat being particularly rich in them; 
while fresh fruits, notably the juice of oranges and lemons, 
contain notable proportions of vitamines. Fresh vegetables, 
especially green peas, and above all potatoes, contain large 
proportions, and this is why soups of vegetables are so uséful. 
Raw milk contains a quantity beneficial to the young, but 
cooking or sterilization completely destroys the vitamines. 
Cow’s milk contains more in summer than in winter, and more 
when the animals are given fresh instead of dried fodder. In 
eggs the vitamines are found only in the yolk, and the effect of 
cooking is not known. In raw meat of all sorts, especially 
uncooked sweetbreads and liver, they are found plentifully, 
but are lacking in boiled meat, where they pass into the broth, 
but they are retained in roasts. In conclusion, Dr. Combe calls 
attention to the fact that the great epidemics of scurvy common 
in Europe in the Middle Ages vanished after the introduction of 
the potato, and he ascribes this to the fact that the potato is rich 
in vitamines which are not destroyed by cooking. He emphasizes 
the fact that children in their second year are frequently pale, 
Weak, anemic, and without appetite because they dre fed ex- 
¢lusively on such foods as flour soups, white rice, white bread- 


puddings, zwieback, and sterilized milk. Such a diet should 
always be supplemented and corrected by free use of potatoes, 
fresh vegetables, cooked fruits, and raw ones if possible. He 
declares finally that a restricted diet is useful only to cure 
abnormal gastric conditions, and that as soon as is safe, even in 
fevers, the diet should be as varied as possible, since this is the 
surest way of securing the needed amount of vitamines.—Trans- 
lation made for Tur Literary Digest. 





AN ELECTRIC TRAFFIC SQUAD 


ry \HE PROBLEM of traffic control appears.to be demand- 
ing more and more attention of municipal authorities 
each year. In~-the days of horse-drawn vohielgs the 
pedestrians and the street traffic were fairly capable.of untangling 
themselves, save on the most extraordinary occasions, But 
this the motor has been changing, so gradually in some. places 
that the authorities are only just becoming aware of the in- 
adequacy of existing traffic regulations. New York stations 
policemen on foot at busy corners, who wave their arms about 
like trainmen in a railroad-yard. One city, however, to judge 
from an article in Engineering News for December 3, is striving 
to cope with the traffic demands in the most modern and thor- 
ough manner. This is Cleveland, Ohio, where, some months 
ago, an electric traffic-control system was installed at the street 
intersection shown in the above photograph. Says The News: 


“The system is operated practically the same as a railway- 
crossing, altho there are modifications in the apparatus itself 
to suit street conditions. It is estimated that traffic can be 
handled 20 per cent. faster than by a policeman in the street. 

‘Electric signal-lights are placed on the right-hand side of 
each street, facing oncoming vehicles. A red light signifies 
stop, and green proceed. The switch controlling the lights 
is operated by a traffic officer in the booth to the left, in the 
accompanying illustration. The switch is so interlocked that 
it is impossible to give conflicting signals. The sides of the 
booth are glass, so that the officer may see out on all sides. The 
red-light signal is shown on the near corner of the crossing 
street and the green light on the far corner, instead of having 
both lights on the same pole as in railway practise. 

“A fire-alarm signaling instrument, connected to the fire- 
department headquarters, is installed in the officer’s booth, 
so that he is informed when it is necessary to clear the crossing 
for the passage of fire apparatus. On these occasions the officer 
closes an emergency-control switch, which sounds an: alarm- 
bell and shows red lights on all signals. He is then free to 
leave his booth and give his attention to the street.” 
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GERMAN FEAR OF SLAV BARBARISM 


war, especially those emanating from German sources, the 
responsibility is laid by one on Russia, by another on 
England. 


L THE VARIOUS REASONINGS about the causes of the 


Whatever Chancellor von Bethmann-Hollweg may 
say about England, Dr. Dernburg, Germany’s spokesman in 


They helped to organize bureaucracy and to build up the mi. 
tary system, which was founded on German models. As time 
went on Russia depended less on foreigners, but Germans be 
longing to the Russian lands of Esthonia, Livonia, and Kurlands 
were, in the early years of Nicholas I., still preponderant in the 
higher commands in the Army and in important State offices. | 
was Benckendorff who organ. 
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WHERE NO CHRISTMAS CAROLS WILL BE SUNG. 


The church at Barcy, one of the most unfortunate victims of shells. 


ized the Political Secret Police 
(Third Section), perhaps the 
most unpopular institution ip. 
troduced by Nicholas. 

“* And the influence of Germans 
at court and in public adminis 
tration has continued till the 
present time. A high authority 
[Professor Pares in ‘Cambridge 
Modern History’] on Russia 
writes, referring to the reign of 
Nicholas II.: 

“Englishmen and Germans 
who had lived long in Russia 
almost invariably maintained 
that it was the German who was 
disliked. There were reasons 
why this should be so. Russians 
at large were more nearly 
touched by their own system of 
government than by questions 
of foreign policy, and here the 
Germans were constantly pre 
sented to them as the agents of 
power. Baltic Germans wer 
strong at the court; they held 
many of the highest adminis 
trative posts and were in every 
chancellery; they had, for it 
stance, a disproportionate share 
in the work of the court martial. 
German stewards with scrupu- 
lous exactness collected _ the 
revenues of their absent masters. 
German firms captured the 
strategic posts of trade, and 
German managers ruled Russian 











America, lays the blame on Russia, and in the early days of 
fighting we heard much about Germany’s fighting the battle 
of Western civilization against Asiatic barbarism. Tho the 
phrase is vague, it seemed to mean the fight against Russian 
autocracy. Now it is pointed out by the Regius Professor of 
Modern History at Cambridge, England, Dr. John B. Bury, 
that Germany’s discovery of Russian barbarism is a very recent 
one. ‘‘An unfriendly critic might observe,’’ he says in the New 
York Times, ‘‘that while Russian autocracy lasted in an unmiti- 
gated form, Prussia was hand in glove with Russia.’’ The 
Professor backs up this statement by a careful survey of their 
political relations since 1772, supported by citations mainly 
from German historical sources. Prussia, he declares, has 
waited till the Russian Government ‘‘has inaugurated a liberal 
policy by the creation of a parliament to go to war and denounce 
the Power which was her traditional friend as ‘barbarous’ and 
‘Asiatic.’””” He goes on to sketch the part that Germany has 
taken in building up the bureaucratic system which has been the 
great obstacle to reform in Russia: 


‘‘In the process of Europeanizing the Muscovite Empire, 
which began with Peter the Great and progressed steadily 
throughout the eighteenth century, Germans played a leading 
role and filled most important positions in the State’s service. 


workmen. Owing to a strong 
contrast of character betweel 
the two races their use of their power was often contemptuous 
and rarely sympathetic.’ 

“Tt is certain that, whatever judgment may be found d 
Russian civilization in its political aspect, men of the Germal 
race have largely participated in its development.” 


Up to the last decade of the nineteenth century, Professor 
Bury asserts, the relations of Prussia and Russia were 
‘almost invariably relations of friendship and cooperation.” 
Indeed, 


‘‘Neither Prussia nor Germany ever betrayed the slightest 
symptom of a desire to stand forth as champions against ‘Musee 
vite barbarism.’ That the two Powers should hold together it 
the interest of monarchism was the policy of Bismarck, as of 
Nicholas I. The one thing which Prussia feared was that if 
her neighbor adopted a liberal policy in Russian Poland trouble 
might be created in her own Polish provinces. Her objett, 
therefore, was to confirm what she now stigmatizes as ‘Czarism’ 
in its autocratic principles, and to hinder any liberal concessions 
that might be entertained at Petrograd. 

“Till the end of the Bismarckian period the danger of Slavistl 
lay, so far as Germany was concerned, in the possibility of the 
adoption of the philo-Polish policy by the Russian Government, 
and she was comparatively indifferent to Russian relations with 
the South Slavonic States. This indifference ceased ;when she 
began, in the reign of William II., an ambitious policy in the 
sphere of the Turkish Empire. The direct interest of Austrit 
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Hungary in the Balkan countries now became the indirect 
interest of Germany. 

“Here we have the only tangible meaning that can be dis- 
eovered in the cry of Teutonic versus Slavonic civilization. 
The sole actuality behind the claim that the present war is a 
struggle of Teutonic enlightenment against Slavonic ‘barbar- 
jsm’ lies in the fact that German and Austrian interests in the 
Balkan Peninsula are embarrassed by the sympathy of Russia 
with the small Slavonic States, which oppose an obstacle to 
those interests, and that Germany is afraid of the Russian philo- 
Polish policy.” 


In tracing these relations Professor Bury avers that his pur- 
pose has not been to criticize Germany so much as to point out 
that she is the last Power in the world that has the right to 
reproach another Power for cooperating with Russia: 


“Her policy has been legitimately determined by her concep- 
tion of her own interests. In 1907, Great Britain concluded a 
eonvention with Russia. The understanding thus initiated 
between the two countries has ripened into friendly cooperation. 
This policy, on our part, has been dictated by the*consideration 
of our own interests. If there were anything exceptional in it 
we might well offer the defense that we have simply followed 
Germany’s example. We may, indeed, also urge that, asa people 
to whom political liberty has for centuries been the first prin- 
ciple of social life, we naturally sympathize with Russia in the 
process of transformation which has recently begun, and think 
we may reasonably hope that her intimacy with France and 
England will help her in her path away from the autocratic 
system in which Germany always sought to confirm her toward 
the political ideals of Western civilization. 

“*Muscovite barbarism.’ ‘Asiatic Russia.’ These are phrases 
which were fully applicable two hundred years ago, but which 
since then have been steadily becoming less and less appro- 
priate as descriptions of Russian civilization. To-day they are 
so glaringly far from the truth that they are no more than terms 
of abuse. 

“On the history of the Europeanizing of Russia in the eigh- 
teenth century we owe the best book to a German [A. Bruckner], 
whose concluding observation is that ‘Russia is continually 
winning new forces, which bind her indissolubly with the Western 
Kulturwelt and will ultimately merge her completely in Europe.’ 
Just thirty years ago Rambaud remarked: ‘ Russia is too Euro- 
pean to continue to live outside the conditions of European 
political life.’ [‘ Histoire de la Russe.’] There is, indeed, no 
question that, according to the general consent of opinion, 
Russia and the Slavs, tho their development has been late, have 
taken their place in the sphere of European civilization. I may 
refer to a writer, with most of whose views I disagree, but whose 
work, ‘Die Graundlagen des Neunzehnten Jahrhunderts,’ has 
enjoyed a wide popularity in Germany. [An English translation 
of Houston Chamberlain appeared in 1911.] His subject is the 
Kultur of the ‘Germanic’ peoples, and among the Germanic 
peoples he includes the Slavs. Translating this into terms which 
do not imply his unacceptable Germanic theory, he means that 
the Slavs are one of the races which are bearers of what is com- 
monly called ‘Western civilization.’ And in this he is right. 

“The supreme value of the work done by Russia in physical, 
historical, and philological science is recognized by all competent 
people. Is it necessary to speak of Russian musicians? Every 
educated European knows how Russia has enriched European 
literature. The German historian of Russian literature [Brucker, 
‘Geschichte der Russischen Litteratur’] wrote: ‘The tenacity 
and the soaring flight of the Russian spirit have created a world 
literature. May it remain in the future true to the humane and 
ascetic conditions of its glorious past!’ 

“No judges are more capable of recognizing merit than the 

Germans in the fields of literature and art, science, and learning, 
in which they had themselves done such magnificent work. In 
these domains there can be no question of an antipathy between 
Teutonic and Slavonic civilization. The alleged antipathy 
must therefore be sought in the political and social institutions 
and ideals. Here there are specific differences between Russia 

and Germany; and there are specific differences between Russia 
and France, between Russia and Great Britain. But if the 

institutions and ideals of Great Britain and France differ pro- 
foundly from those of Russian autocracy, they also differ from 
those of Germany. If, therefore, differences in civilization have 


anything to do with the matter, it is difficult to see why France 
and Great Britain should be expected simply on this ground to 
cooperate with Germany against Russia rather than with Russia 
against Germany. 
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“The two great Western republics, France and the United 
States; the two great constitutional monarchies, Great Britain 
and Italy, and most of the smaller States of Europe, as well as 
the self-governing States of the British Empire, have in common 
responsible government, democratic institutions, and a similar 
ideal of political liberty. From this point of view, the Western 
Powers stand, as Bismarck clearly recognized in his explanation 
of his philo-Russian policy, on a different side of the fence from 
Germany and Austria. 

‘“We have watched with respectful interest Germany’s develop- 
ment on her own lines with monarchism, paternal government, 
the divine right of kings, the preponderant influence of a mili- 
tary caste (who seem to believe with Von Moltke that ‘war is an 
essential element in God’s scheme of the universe’), and a form 
of constitutionalism which we regard as spurious. This system 
may lead to greater efficiency, and it seems, as Prince von Biillow 
has explained, to suit the Germans. They feel free under it. 

‘“‘But we—and we can answer for France, Italy, and America 
—should not feel free under it. It is not our ideal of political 
liberty. Paternal government, ‘paternal favor,’ is repugnant 
tous. We will not submit to any authority except an authority 
appointed and controlled by ourselves. The irresponsibility 
of the German executive is, in principle, no less opposed to our 
ideas than Russian autocracy. The Imperial Chancellor is 
responsible only to the Emperor, who appoints him, and the 
Emperor is responsible only to God.”’ 





BERGSON ON GERMANY’S MORAL FORCE 


ERMAN DEFEAT is figured out by Prof. Henri Bergson, 
(5 the French philosopher and academician, in the Bulletin 
des Armées (Paris). He bases his statement on the 
fact that she is destined to exhaust her stores not only of material 
but also of moral forces. Quite contrary is the condition of 
France, as he sees it, whose power, both moral and material, 
“does not exhaust itself,’ but ‘‘renews itself unceasingly.” 
Professor Bergson’s argument is that Germany’s spirit is ani- 
mated by false ideals, which will fade when she begins to want for 
material resources. After canvassing the resources of both 
sides, in foodstuffs, munitions, and men, and striking a balance 
in favor of the Allies, he asks: 


‘*What of moral forces, which are invisible, tho of the greater 
importanee, because they can supplement the others, and because 
without them material forces are worth nothing ? 

‘‘The moral energy ‘of races, as of individuals, subsists only 
through an ideal that is superior to them and stronger than they. 
When courage wanes, they hold fast to this ideal. Now what is 
the ideal of Germany of to-day? The time is past when her 
philosophers proclaimed the inviolability of right, the eminent 
dignity of the person, the obligation of one people to respect 
another. Germany, militarized by Prussia, has cast aside these 
noble ideas, which for the most part she imbibed from France of 
the eighteenth century and of the Revolution. She has created 
a new soul for herself, or rather she has meekly accepted the one 
that Bismarck gave her. The famous line—‘Might makes 
Right’—has been attributed to this statesman. [In truth, 
Bismarck never said it, for he knew the distinction between 
right and might. Right, in his eyes, was simply the will of the 
strongest, which is embodied in the law that the conqueror 
imposes on the conquered. In this consisted his morality; and 
Germany of to-day knows no other.” 


Furthermore, Professor Bergson says, Germany makes a 
cult of ‘‘brute force,” and, believing herself the most powerful 
among the nations of the earth, “‘she is wholly absorbed in self- 
adoration.”” We read then that— 


‘‘From this pride proceeds her energy. Her moral force is 
only the confidence that her material force inspires. That is 
to say, here again she is living on her reserves, and has no means 
of replenishment. Long before England began to blockade her 
coast, she had blockaded herself morally by isolating herself from 
all ideals capable of revivifying her. 

‘*Consequently she is going to see her forces and her courage 
used up simultaneously. ... Against this foree, which is 
nourished on its own brutality, we oppose that which seeks, 
outside of itself, above itself, a principle of life and of renewal. 
While the former exhausts itself little by little, the latter renews 
itself unceasingly.”—Translation made for Tue Literary DiceEst. 


* 
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GERMANY’S EXALTATION IN WAR 


OMETHING REMARKABLE is taking place in Germany 
S under the stress of her war with five nations. She has been 

turned from a nation of peace to one which discovers that 
her highest spiritual realization is to be achieved through war.- 
During her forty-four years of peace, says Prof. Theodor Elsen- 
hans in the Illustrirte Zeitung (Leipzig), war was always pre- 
sented to the German people as “the awful destroyer, the 
mightiest of terrors, the annihilator of all the cultural achieve- 
ments brought about by much painful labor.” Their constant 
study had been ‘‘how best to keep this awful catastrophe far 
away from our own country and* from Europe.” Consequently 
they see ‘‘no calumny of our erlemies so laughable to any one 
who understands our people as the statement that Germany 
began the war for the purpose of conquest.’’ But now that 
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‘Just the fact that it is the greatest of destructive power 
hides the secret from us. It drives us to destroy what is valua. 
ble to us, to shatter what we love, and just in this way does its 
value come into our consciousness. 

‘Let us begin in the small circle of family life. The husband, 
father, son, brother, goes forth to the battle-field, perhaps neve 
to return. The farewell is a sad, hard trial. Even here the 
solemnity of that hour of companionship, taken as a matter of 
course before, is now different in depth and power. 

‘The daily pursuits are followed, but there is something 
missing. Thought of those who have gone forth to battle fills 
every day, every hour. What he really meant to his own, what 
was taken for granted, is now recognized at its full value. Every 
indication of life is greeted with jubilation, and the bond, whieh 
held all together, is ennobled by a common care in which each 
forgets self. And those who lie out there under the stars, who 
in camp or battle can not but think of their homes, they have 
become dearer than they ever could have been in times of peace, 
something for which to long, a source of inspiration. 

“This raising of values through danger 























and the desire to meet again rises to an 








HATE WHILE YOU WAIT. 
‘The production of odes of hate of England is now quite an important branch of Prussian 


military machinery.” 








—E. R. in The Bystander (London). 


even higher level in that great family 
formed by the German people. All of 
those warriors facing death out there in 
the field with such incomparable bravery, 
fighting so hard and long for the Father 
land, are members of this one family, 
Their privations and sufferings, their 
battles and victories are felt, too, by 
those at home. 

“Tt is the people as a whole whose en- 
tire existence is in danger, and now more 
than ever does it feel deeply the value 
of this unity. Differences based upon 
party lines, ideals or religious allegianee, 
which have played so great a réle during 
the last few years in separating those of 
the Fatherland, which threatened to 








war stands before them as an awful fact, ‘‘now that the torch 
has been thrown out to spread flames where it may, now that 
the loyal, peace-loving German nation has to face one mighty 
foe after the other . . . we feel deeply the terrible facts of the 
times, we mourn the sacrifice of young lives which the war has 
made necessary; but all weeping and sorrow, all regret are swal- 
lowed up by the mighty stream of a new national life which has 
gushed forth over our German Fatherland.’”’ As remarked in 
another article on the revival in France, such spiritual effects 
are probably taking place in all the warring lands, so that the 
words below, with a change of names, might apply to any one 
of them. The New York Sun, which translates this article, 
presents these further remarkable words: 


‘*Even if the impossible were to be made possible, even if we 
could turn the wheel of time backward, no real German would 
dare to wish for the return of the dull, uneventful, disagreeable 
times. The new impulses are too valuable, too deep-reaching, 
and too full of promise for an inner change and uplift of the 
German people. No conscientious and well-meaning work for 
peace, no talking and teaching of inspired minds, no self- 
sacrificing activity of the friends of the people could have pro- 
duced that which the war has brought about or is about to 
arouse. Among all the educative forces at work upon a people 
the most powerful are the fortunes through which it passes 
historically as a whole, and among these the deepest and most 
tenacious are when the existence or non-existence of the people 
is at stake. 

**Just here lies the secret. The expression ‘inspiration for 
the Fatherland’ is not sufficiently clear to make it understood 
by others how we can associate war and the education of a people 
so closely. Is not war a destroyer? Many blood-stained pages of 
history, especially of the history of Germany, whose soil has 
often been the fighting-ground for hordes of warriors for ten 
years at a time, tell us how frightful its destructive power is. 
How can the destroyer do any good? In what sense can we 
understand those words which Schiller put into the mouth of 
Max Piccolomini: ‘War is fearful as heaven’s plague; yet is it 


good, it is destiny.’ How can it be the well-spring especially of the 
deep and fine activities of the inner life which we include under 
the word education? 


split the German people into any nun- 
ber of different camps, disappear as if by magic in the face of 
the knowledge that their common home is in peril.” 


The Professor also sees ‘‘an alteration in the kind of perfe- 
tion,” to which is to be attached “‘ special value brought about by 
the influence of war.” Here is the transformation: 


‘“Whoever wishes to know in what the people are interested 
need only listen to them talk. What, indeed, was it that made 
up the conversation of business men three months ago! What 
trifles and foolishness were talked over at length! At a stroke 
all is different. 

“‘The matter in which the people are interested is altogether 
changed and more elevated. One subject rules all of them. 
The talk is no longer about themselves or their neighbors, but of 
the entire community, of the Fatherland opprest by its en 
emies. More than one hundred years ago Fichte declared, in his 
flaming ‘Talks to the German Nation,’ that the way toward the 
reinvigorating of the German people lay along the line of oblit- 
eration of selfishness; and this has been accomplished by the 
world-war, which has snatched the individual from the narrow 
cirele of selfish interests and shown him that his own fate is 
closely connected with that of the entire nation. 

“And this national fate is, at the same time, the test of values 
which will outlast all time. They must prepare for the sacrifice 
required by a contest of life or death. The superficial, petty, 
weak, and frivolous has no excuse for being. The soldier who 








— 








looks death in the face finds it impossible to concern himself 
with trifles. In the same way those who remain at home, who 
feel themselves bound up with him in the same spirit of love for 
the Fatherland and willingness to make sacrifices, must devote 
themselves to the same battle as the Army and the Fleet. 
Whatever they do, whatever they say, must be sanctified by the 
thoughts that the furtherance of the national purposes is a 
chased by the wounds and the deaths of many brave men. 

“With this ‘revaluing of all values’ which has come about re 
a result of the war in the depths of the German spirit there 
coupled an appeal to the will-power, to the bravery and endur 
ance of the German people such as has hardly ever been de 
manded in all the long course of its history. It is worth while 
to defend all these virtues against a world in arms, and to compé 
from the ruthless disturbers of the peace such a peace as 
make it impossible for them to wage war with Germany for# 
long time to come.” 
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THE RESTAURANT BAND BEFORE THE WAR. 
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THESE CHANGING TIMES. 


THE SAME PERFORMERS——PRESENT TIME. 


—Maybank in The Bystander (London). 








HARDEN DISDAINS APOLOGY 


NOTHER VOICE in Germany’s behalf is raised by 
A Maximilian Harden, the famous journalist who has 
served a prison term in the Fatherland for the crime 
of lése-majesté. He voices not so much a plea directed to out- 
siders as an exhortation to those who, he thinks, have been 
wasting words in that direction. ‘‘Cease the pitiful attempts 
to excuse Germany’s action,’ he cries. ‘‘No longer wail to 
strangers, who do not care to hear you, telling them how dear 
to us were the smiles of peace we had smeared like rouge upon our 
lips, and how deeply we regret in our hearts that the treachery 
of conspirators dragged us, unwilling, into war.” ‘‘ Because 
our statesmen failed to discover and foil shrewd plans of de- 
ception is no reason why we may hoist the flag of most pious 
morality,” he declares in an article translated by the New York 
Times from the German New Yorker Review. It is not as ‘‘ weak- 
willed plunderers,’’ he asserts, that Germany undertook the 
fearful risks of this war. On the other hand: ‘‘We wanted it. 
Because we had to wish it and could wish it’; and he consigns 
to ‘‘the Teuton devil’’ those ‘‘whiners whose pleas for excuses 
make us ludicrous in these hours of lofty experience.”’ He 
voices the feeling of Germany not as one appealing to the court 
of Europe. ‘‘Our power shall create new law in Europe. 
Germany strikes. If it conquers new realms for its genius, 
the priesthood of all the gods will sing songs of praise to the 
good war.’”’ With the same frankness that sent him to prison 
for criticizing the Emperor, and involved him in a libel suit in 
1907, when he attacked the members of the Kaiser’s ‘‘ Round 
Table,’’ he now speaks out for Germany herself: 


“We are waging this war not in order to punish those who 
have sinned, nor in order to free enslaved peoples and thereafter 
to comfort ourselves with the unselfish and useless consciousness 
of our own righteousness. We wage it from the lofty point of 
view and with the conviction that Germany, as a result of her 
achievements and in proportion to them, is justified in asking, 
and must obtain, wider room on earth for development and for 
working out the possibilities that are in her. The Powers from 
whom she forced her ascendency, in spite of themselves, still 
live, and some of them have recovered from the weakening she 
gave them. Spain and the Netherlands, Rome and Hapsburg, 
France and England possest and settled and ruled great stretches 
of the most fruitful soil. Now strikes the hour for Germany’s 
rising power. The terms of a peace treaty that does not insure 
this would leave the great effort unrewarded. Even if it brought 
dozens of shining billions into the national treasury, the fate of 
Europe would be dependent upon the United States of America. 

“We are waging war for ourselves alone; and still we are 
convinced that all who desire the good would soon be able to 
rejoice in the result. For with this war there must also end the 
politics that have frightened away all the upright from entering 
into intimate relations with the most powerful Continental 
Empire. We need land, free roads into the ocean, and for the 


spirit and language and wares and trade of Germany we need 
the same values that are accorded such goods anywhere else. 

‘‘Only four persons not residents of Essen knew about the 
new mortar which the firm of Friedrich Krupp mamufactured 
at its own expense and which later, because its shell rapidly 
smashed the strongest fortifications of reenforced concrete, our 
military authorities promptly acquired. Must we be ashamed 
of this instrument of destruction and take from the lips of the 
‘cultured world’ the wry reproach that from ‘Faust’ and the 
Ninth Symphony we have sunk our national pride to the 42- 
centimeter guns? No! Only firm will and determination to 
achieve, that is to say, German power, distinguishes the host 
of warriors now embattled on the five huge fields of blood from 
the race of the poets and thinkers. Their brains, too, yearn 
back, throbbing for the realm of the muses. Before the remains 
of the Netherlands Gothic, before the wonders of Flemish 
painting, their eyes light up in pious adoration. . . . Out of all 
the trenches joyous cheers of thanks rise for the fearless music- 
master who, amid the raging fire, through horns and trumpets, 
wrapt in earth-colored gray, leads his band in blowing marches 
and battle-songs and songs of dancing into the ears of the French- 
men, harkening with pleasure. 

‘‘Not only for the territories that are to feed their children 
and grandchildren is this warrior host battling, but also for the 
conquering triumph of the German genius, for the forces of senti- 
ment that rise from’ Goethe and Beethoven and Bismarck and 
Schiller and Kant and Kleist, working on throughout time and 
eternity.” 


It is not a land-thirst that impels the Germans, so this writer 
points out. Neither France nor Russia could vacate for them 
any stretch ‘‘useful in the real sense of the word.’”’ To desire 
such would be courting unworthy ideals: 


“No! To hoist the storm-flag of the Empire on the narrow 
channel that opens and locks the road into the ocean. I could 
imagine Germany’s war-lord, if, after Ostend, Calais too is 
captured, sending the armies and fleets back home from the east 
and from the west, and quietly saying to our enemies: 

“**Vou now have felt what Germany’s strength and determi- 
nation can do, and hereafter you will probably weigh the matter 
well before you venture to attack us. Of you Germany demands 
nothing further. Not even reimbursement for its expenses in 
this war—for those it is reimbursed by the wholesome terror 
which it evoked all around in the autumn battles. Do you want 
anything of us? We shall never refuse a challenge to a quarrel. 
We shall remain in the Belgian netherland, to which we shall 
add the thin strip of coast up to the rear of Calais (you French- 
men have enough better harbors, anyway); we terminate, of 
our own accord, this war which, now that we have safeguarded 
our honor, can bring us no other gains; we now return to the 
joy of fruitful work, and will grasp the sword again only if you 
attempt to crowd us out of that which we have won with our 
blood. Of a solemn peace conference, with haggling over 
terms, parchment, and seal, we have no need. The prisoners 
are to be freed. You can keep your fortresses if they do not 
seem to you to be worthless, if the rebuilding of them still 
seems worth while to you. To-morrow is again a common 
day.’ ” 
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AMERICA ALONE CAN SAVE 


quest of the American Committee for the Relief of Belgium, 
upon the conditions he observed as near the frontier as a 
British subject was permitted to approach. He says he knew 
beforehand what most of us know who read the daily papers, 
but the repetition of words results in blunted effects. For even 


S: GILBERT PARKER reports to America, at the re- 
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A BELGIAN SANTA CLAUS 
—Carter in the New York Evening Sun. 


to one whose trade is the manipulation of words, the horror of 
what he saw, he declares, almost paralyzes expression. At 
Maastricht he met Belgian municipal authorities who said they 
had food only for a fortnight longer. But the food they had was 
not meat or vegetables. It was ‘‘one-third of a soldier’s rations 
of bread for each person per day.’”’ On the day of his writing, 
December 5, Liége, which stemmed the tide of invasion long 
enough to save France and Paris, had ‘‘food for only three days.” 
These cities hold out their hands for bread and salt. ‘‘They 
do not ask for meat; they can not get it. They have no fires for 
cooking, and they do not beg for petrol. Money is of little use 
to them, because there is no food to be bought with money.” 
He proceeds: 

‘‘Belgium under ordinary circumstances imports five-sixths 
of the food she eats. The ordinary channels of sale and purchase 
are closed. They can not buy and sell if they would. Repre- 
sentatives of Belgian communities told me at Maastricht yester- 
day that the crops were taken from their fields—the wheat and 
potatoes—and were sent into Germany. 

“There is no work. The factories are closed, because they 
have not raw material, coal, or petrol, because they have no 
markets. 

“‘And yet war-taxes are falling with hideous pressure upon a 


people whose hands are empty, whose workshops are closed, 
whose fields are idle, whose cattle have been taken or com- 
pulsorily purchased without value received. 

‘In Belgium itself the misery of the populace is greater than 
the misery of the Belgian fugitives in other countries, such ag 
Holland, where there have come since the fall of Liége one and a 
half million of fugitives. To gage what that misery in Belgium 
is, think of what even the fugitives suffer. I have seen in a 
room without fire, the walls damp, the floor without covering, 
not even straw, a family of nine women and eight children, one 
on an improvised bunk seriously ill. Their home in Belgium 
was leveled with the ground, the father killed in battle. 

“‘Their food is coffee and bread for breakfast, potatoes for 
dinner, with salt—and in having the salt they were lucky— 
bread and coffee for supper. Insufficiently clothed, there by the 
North Sea, they watched the bleak hours pass, with nothing to 
do except cling together in a vain attempt to keep warm. 

**Multiply this case by hundreds of thousands, and you will 
have some hint of the people’s sufferings. 

“In a lighter on the River Maas at Rotterdam, without 
windows, without doors, with only an open hatchway from which 
a ladder descends, several hundred fugitives spend their nights 
and the best parts of their days in the iron hold, forever covered 
with moisture, leaky when rain comes, with the floor never dry, 
and pervasive with a perpetual smell like the smell of a cave 
which never gets the light of day. Here men, women, and chil- 
dren were huddled together in a promiscuous communion of 
misery, made infinitely more pathetic and heartrending because 
none complained. 

““At Rosendaal, at Scheveningen, Eysden, and Flushing, at a 
dozen other places, these ghastly things are repeated in one form 
or another. Holland has sheltered hundreds of thousands, but 
she could not in a moment organize even adequate shelter, much 
less comforts. 

‘*In Bergen-op-Zoom, where I write these words, there have 
come since the fall of Antwerp 300,000 hungry marchers, with 
no resources except what they carry with them. This little 
town of 15,000 people did its best to meet the terrible pressure, 
and its citizens went without bread themselves to feed the 
refugees. How can a small municipality suddenly deal with so 
vast a catastrophe? Yet slowly some sort of order was organ- 
ized out of chaos, and when the Government was able to estab- 
lish refugee camps through the military the worst conditions 
were moderated, and now, in tents and in vans on a fortunately 
situated piece of land, over 3,000 people live, so far as comforts 
are concerned, like Kaffirs in karoo or aborigines in a camp in 
the back blocks of Australia. The tents are crammed with 
people, and life is reduced to its barest elements. Straw, 
boards, and a few blankets, and dishes for rations—that con- 
stitutes the ménage. 

‘**Children are born in the hugger-mugger of such conditions, 
but the good Holland citizens see that the children are cared for 
and that the babies have milk. Devoted priests teach the 
children, and the value of military organization illuminates the 
whole panoply of misery. Yet the best of the refugee camps 
would seem to American citizens like the dark and dreadful 
life of an underworld, in which is neither work; purpose, nor 
opportunity. It is a sight repugnant to civilization.” 


The most heartrending thing this novelist reports having seen 
is “the patience of every Belgian whatever his state.” ‘‘No 
man, no woman railed or declaimed against the horror of their 
situation. The pathos of lonely, staring, apathetic endurance 
is tragic beyond words.”’ Further: 


‘‘None begs, none asks for money, and yet on the faces of 
these frontier refugees I saw stark hunger, the weakness come 
of long weeks of famine. One man, one fortunate man from 
Verviers, told me he could purchase as much as two shillings and 
eightpence worth of food for himself, his wife, and child for 4 
week. 

“Think of it, American citizens! Sixty-six cents’ worth of 
food for a man, his wife, and child for a whole week, if he were 
permitted to purchase that much! Sixty-six cents! 
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what an average American citizen pays for his dinner in his 
own home. He can not get breakfast, he can only get half 
a breakfast, for that at the Waldorf or the Plaza in New 
York. 

“This man was only allowed to purchase that much food if 
he could, because if he purchased more he would be taking from 
some one else, and they were living on rations for the week 
which would represent the food of an ordinary man for a day. 
Arich man can have no more than a poor man. It is a democ- 
racy of famine. 

“There is enough food wasted in the average American house- 
hold in one day to keep a Belgian for a fortnight in health and 
strength. They want in Belgium 300,000 tons of food a month. 
That is their normal requirement. The American Relief Com- 
nittee is asking for 8,000 tons a month, one-quarter of the normal 
requirements, one-half of a soldier’s rations for each 
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had been saved from famine and despair by a great people far 
away, who had responded to the call, ‘Come over and help us.’” 





FRANCE’S SPIRITUAL REVIVAL 


ERMONS are not confined to churches and pulpits in these 
S days of stress. Some that are effective for faith are being 
preached outside the Church’s boundaries, and Mr. Lloyd- 
George has supplied a text both for his own and for others’ 
exhortation. ‘‘It is not what happens to you in life that matters 
—it’s the way in which you face it.”” Mr. Vance Thompson 
applies this text to the state of France, developed during its 





Belgian. The American Committee needs $5,000,000 
a month until next harvest. It is a huge sum, but it 
must be forthcoming. 

“Of all the great Powers of the world the United 
States is the only one not at war or in peril of war. 
Of all the foremost nations of the world the United 
States is the only one that can save Belgium from 
starvation if she will. She was the only nation that 
Germany would allow a foothold for humanity’s and 
for Christ’s sake in Belgium. Such an opportunity, 
such responsibility, no nation ever had before in the 
history of the world. Spain and Italy join with her, 
but the initiative and resources and organization are 
hers. 

“Around Belgium is a ring of steel. Within that ring 
of steel are a disappearing and forever disappearing 
population. Towns, like Dendermonde, that were of 
10,000 people, have now 4,000, and in Dendermonde 
1,200 houses have fallen under the iron and fire of war. 
Into that vast graveyard and camp of the desolate only 
the United States enters with an adequate and re- 
sponsible organization upon the mission of humanity. 

“No such opportunity was ever given to a people; 
no such test ever came to a Christian people in all the 
records of time. Will the American nation rise to the 
chance given to it to prove that its civilization is a 
teal thing and that its acts measure up with its inher- 
ent and profest Christianity? 

“T am a profound believer in the great-heartedness 
of the United States, and there is not an American of 
German origin who ought not gladly and freely to give 
to the relief of people who, unless the world feeds 














them, must be the remnant of a nation, and the 
world in this case is the United States. She can give 
most. 

“The price of one good meal a week for a family in an American 
home will keep a Belgian alive for a fortnight. 

“Probably the United States has 18,000,000 homes. How 
many of them will deny themselves a meal for martyred Bel- 
gium? The mass of the American people do not need to deny 
themselves anything to give to Belgium. The whole standard 
of living on the American continent, in the United States and 
Canada, is so much higher than the European standard that if 
they lowered the scale by one-tenth just for one six months the 
Belgian problem would be solved. 

“T say to the American people that they can not conceive 
what this strain upon the populations of Europe is at this 
moment, and, in the cruel grip of winter, hundreds of thousands 
will agonize till death or relief comes. In Australia in drought 
times vast flocks of sheep go traveling with shepherds looking 
for food and water, and no flock ever comes back as it went 
forth. Not in flocks guided by shepherds, but lonely, hopeless 
units, the Belgian people take flight, looking for food and shelter, 
or remain paralyzed by the tragedy fallen upon them in their 
own land. 

“Their sufferings are majestic in simple heroism and uncom- 
pPlaining endurance. So majestic in proportion ought the relief 
to be. The Belgian people are wards of the world. In the 
circumstances the Belgian people are special wards of the one 
great country that is secure in its peace and that by its natural 
instincts of human sympathy and love of freedom is best suited 
to do the work that should be done for Belgium. If every 
millionaire would give a million, if every man with $100 a month 
Would give $10, the American Committee for the Relief of 
Belgium, with its splendid organization, its unrivaled efficiency, 
through which flows a tide of human sympathy, would be able 
to report at the end of the war that a small nation in misfortune 


THERE WILL BE A—OCHRISTMAS IN EUROPE, TOO. - 
—Cesare in the New York Sun. 


hours of crisis, and shows a regenerated nation. ‘‘France has 
found unity,’’ he declares, ‘‘and has learned—in the darkness— 
to call upon God.’ These, he points out in the New York 
Evening Sun, are ‘‘two new things.” And ‘‘in them there is a 
hint of what the new Europe may be.’”’ He speaks especially 
of France, because we know more about her. ‘‘ What is happen- 
ing in Germany and Austria and Turkey few of us know, but as 
men do not differ much world-over (that is the chief thing one 
learns from travel) one may take it for granted they are facing 
the war with high courage and exultation. . . . I have no doubt 
momentous things are happening in Germany and Austria; that 
the people, notably, are learning lessons that will change the 
entire national structure—when the fighting is done and the day 
of reckoning comes for the rulers.” What is happening in 
France and England he lays claim to knowing: 


“Extraordinary things—things that had seemed impossible 
to the wildest prophet or dream-reader last July. There is no 
exaggeration (for I have no need of it) in saying that a new 
France has been born—as in war-pains unspeakable. For 
fifteen years France has been in the hands of the politicians 
whereof you know. 

‘When you looked out your window what you saw was moral, 
political, social anarchy. = 

‘‘Came the war. 

‘‘France had done brave things in every sphere of human 
activity. Her musicians were in the front of all nations; she 
was at the head of science and scholarship; from painting to- 
flying she led; but it seemed that her high spiritual destiny was 
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to end in the gutter and the mud, and that her political destiny 
was to die in the appetites and greeds of the politicians. 

“In a day—in an hour—war knit together the old energies 
of the race. (And it was a strange thing to see laughter die in 
France. After the first horror of unexpectedness was con- 
quered, the faces of men and women were wiped clean of fear and, 
also, of laughter—as soap-suds is wiped from a plate. It was 
strange to see the new faces—grave and steady, awed but 
courageous. Faces of Gaulish men and women.) 

“The old energy came back; and the old unity. Priest and 
Socialist, clerie and révolutionnaire, were merely Frenchmen. 
And the old high idealism came back. It was a strange thing— 
unfamiliar and uncomfortable—to the middle-aged generation. 

“‘Some day the history of the war will give a page to that 
strange scene when Paris—the 
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OF HATREDS 


ORSE THAN WAR is the extreme race hatred that 

\ \ / sometimes permeates and possesses the souls of warring 
peoples. So The Congregationalist (Boston) regrets to 

find evidence that a mutual recognition of one another’s good 
qualities that once characterized a large portion of the citizen. 
ship of the belligerent nations ‘‘is rather breaking down unde 
the strain of continued anxiety and losses.”” And in the mind 
of the editor of The Catholic Standard and Times (Philadelphia), 
amazement is joined with regret, for ‘‘when a German news 
paper of to-day calls upon the people of England’s mother 
country—as Germany may not 









shrill, derisive Paris you know— 


altogether erroneously be de 





swarmed and jammed its way 
into Notre Dame. And they 
filled the vast cathedral, from 
wall to wall. They hung like 
bunches of grapes on the an- 
cient pillars. And outside the 
parvis and the square were 
black with humanity—kneel- 
ing. Streets to right and left 
were filled, and the bridge and 
the quays; and all who could 
kneel knelt; and they sang the 
ancient canticles, and the old 
Archbishop came out and 
blest them. 

“That was as miraculous a 
thing as has happened in the 
twentieth century—Paris on 
its knees, praying.” 
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scribed—to vow eternal hatred 
to England, the world gazes 
at a spectacle unparalleled in 
ethnic history.” In neutral 
America we wish to think 
equally well of all the peoples 
now at war. Hence The Con 
gregationalist believes it a mis- 
take “‘when American public 
opinion is appealed to by parti- 
zans of either side in the present 
war by contemptuous deprecia- 
tion of manhood in their ene 
mies.”” And it remarks: 

: “We have the highest re 
=; spect for the good qualities of 











\_ In July you would have said 
this was an impossible thing, 
observes Mr. Thompson. ‘‘It 
was as tho there had come 
back to France the old fierce 
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A PRAYER-BOOK AS A SHIELD. 


This Jewish prayer-book stopt the shrapnel shot that might have 
killed the Schleswig officer of the Landwehr carrying it. 


Germans, Japanese, and Brit 
ish, drawing no distinction 
among them excepting such as 
is compelled by their ideals and 
behavior. The too-familiar and 








spirit of faith that sent the Cru- 


saders over sea and desert, erying their Dieu le veult.””. Further: 

‘‘No matter what happens to France, she is facing things in a 
new way—to use the Welshman’s thought once more. 

“Tf this war were merely a dirty squabble of greeds—trade- 
grabbers jostling for places in the sun—there would be smail 
hope for civilization. But the men who have watched it—as 
I have—coming slowly to an issue, since 1907, know it is the 
inevitable struggle between the old forces of democracy and 
armed aristocracy. And it is already bearing fruit in all the 
nations. I know more about that in England and France, 
but I am sure it is true of the others. Humanity is knit pretty 
close in these days....... 

‘In the first anger and surprize of war lots of foolish, bad 
things were said and written in England, as elsewhere. What 
you hear now is different—and what you read. I think Lloyd- 
George voiced it first; and his words are worth knowing. He 
said the nations were ‘shedding themselves of selfishness,’ and 
making a new Europe—a new world. That view is worth 
while. And the newspapers are dropping the tone of brag and 
anathema. The London Times in a fine way denounces those 
who exult over the enemy—or envy them. This article in The 
Times—and if you know that essentially English newspaper 
you will agree with me—shows definitely how new and splendid 
an ideal has risen up in the public mind of England. A new 
ideal has risen where there were sloth, obscurity, and fatted 
insolence. You ean see it in this: ‘The comparison we have to 
make is with our own ideal, not with other existing men or 
nations. It does not matter whether we are inferior or superior 
to them in any respect; it matters only whether we are doing our 
best to reach our own ideal. In that effort men and nations 
alike would neither hate themselves nor others, but only forget 
themselves and all comparisons with others; and when com- 
parisons were forced upon them by the struggle for life they 

would not suffer them to trouble the peace of their souls with 
pride or hate or envy. So a nation would be able to make even 
war without hate. We hope and believe we are making war so; 
- but we must be on our guard lest we think of victory as a heaven 
beyond which we need not aspire. 
portion to the value of the cause that triumphs in it. 
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Victory is glorious in pro- 


regrettable characterization by 
some Germans of their Japanese 
enemies as ‘yellow apes’ strikes us as an impeachment both of 
the German sense of humor and of proportion. If Germany had 
not despised so large a proportion of the world’s population in 
Europe and Asia, she would not now be at war, nor have alienated 
so large a proportion of neutral public opinion. . . . We have 
difficult questions of adjustment to settle with Japan, questions 
involving national feeling and the practical rights of Japanese 
in America and of Americans in Japan; but the best opinion of 
America more and more is determined that they shall be settled 
without calling in race hatred or contempt. 

‘‘The hatred of the Belgians for their conquerors is one of 
the most sinister and portentous facts of the hour. A corre 
spondent of the New York Times relates the words of a Belgian 
officer convalescing in England. ‘His one idea was to get back 
“to kill, to kill the Germans,” and his greatest wish was t 
‘‘see the palace at Potsdam in flames.”” His eyes simply glittered, | 
and he looked more like a savage beast than an educated and 
cultivated officer.’ Time brings some mitigation of thes 
national hates, but, whether Belgium is incorporated with the 
German Empire or set free, it will take more than a generation 
to extinguish the Belgian hate. 

‘“‘We regret to note some signs that public feeling in Great 
Britain is becoming embittered, not only toward German mil- 
tarism, but also toward Germans as Germans. In the first 
stages of the war there were few traces of such contempt and 
hatred in the British newspapers. ...... 

‘‘A nation may fight a defensive war or a war for the succor d 
the weak, such as the British believe they are now fighting, and 
not sacrifice the justice and dignity which become Christians 
England and Germany and France have got to live together 
peaceably in a future which we hope may not be long delayed.” 














These manifestations of hate seem to the editor of The Catholit 
Standard and Times only some of ‘‘war’s false hatreds.” For lt 
does not believe, despite Ernst Lissauer’s ‘“‘Chant of. Hat 
Against England,’ and other similar utterances to the cok 
trary, ‘‘that the great mass of the German people entertail 
such uniovely sentiments toward the people who are so largeélf 
of their own blood and bone as the Anglo-Saxons.” 
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PANORAMIC VIEW OF THE PANAMA-PACIFIC EXPOSITION, BORDERING THE MOUNTAIN-WALLED BAY OF SAN FRANCISCO. 


AN OPPORTUNE TIME TO DISCOVER 


AMERICA 
N INETEEN HUNDRED FIFTEEN 
LN bids fair to become famed as the 
year when a good many Americans dis- 
covered America. Several things are going 
to tend toward that end. For instance, 
there is the great war, which, to say the 
least, is going to do nothing to increase the 
tide of traffic from New York, Boston, and 
other ports to northern Europe; and for 
two other instances—there are the two 
great expositions out upon the Pacific 
coast which are just about to open their 
doors for what is to be practically the 
entire twelve months of 1915. As to the 
European traffic, an editorial from a recent 
issue of the New York Times is informing. 
It shows that the war has established a 
moratorium in immigration as well as in 
finance. Figures taken in early November 
showed that there were 15,223 fewer first- 
class passengers west-bound and 16,557 
fewer east-bound than up to the same time 
in 1913. And this was despite the fact 
that the great proportion of those Ameri- 
cans who count upon an annual trip to the 





Continent were already there, trapt at the | 


very unexpected outbreak of the war. 

As to the expositions, if they only ac- 
complish the Herculean feat of getting the 
people of the much-peopled Eastern States 
to plan and make the trek all the way across 
the United States, they will be worth every 
cent that they have cost. That object was 
probably in the minds of the men who 





builded. them. As practical incentives to 
the much-heralded campaign of ‘Seeing 
America First,’ they are factors hardly 
to be underrated. But, as a matter of 
fact, they are so much more than this 
that this excuse for their existence is rather 
apt to be overlooked. 


TWO MILE-STONES OF NATIONAL 
PROGRESS 


On the very day that the fatal shot was 
fired that ended his life, President William 
McKinley at the Pan-American Exposi- 
tion at Buffalo pronounced expositions as 
‘*mile-stones of progress.”” That epigram 
became classic. Every great ‘world’s 
fair”? held in the United States has been, 
in truth, a mile-stone of its progress. The 
great fair which is to open at San 
Francisco on the 20th of February, as well 
as ‘its slightly smaller brother which opens 
at San Diego on New-year’s day and con- 
tinues throughout the year, shows the 
progress of America up to the beginning of 
the year of grace 1915. There will be some 
showing of the progress of other nations as 
well, but you may be quite sure that there 
will be no,showing of the development of 
the engines of destruction that just now are 
wreaking such havoc on the far side of the 
Atlantic. 

All the progress evidenced at San 
Francisco—to take up the Panama-Pacifice 
Exposition first—is not to be within the 
exhibit buildings, large and small. The 
architecture of the buildings themselves 


is to be a record of development in a land 
which has tried nearly every sort of 
architectural fad or whim and seems at 
last to be settling down to a dignified 
building-plan of its own. If you do not 


| believe that, stop off at almost any one of 


the many enterprising cities between the 


| East Coast and the West and see what it 





has done within the past ten years in public 
buildings and in private—in churches, 
hotels, theaters; most particularly of all, 
in the designing and decoration of homes. 
The Panama-Pacifie Exposition is a 
reflection of this development. In the 
ingenious use of color on its giant buildings, 
the delicate tintings of their side walls, and 
the flamboyant but entirely harmonious 
colorings of their roofs, domes, and minarets, 
it represents the answers of the American 
architect and decorator to those folk from 
across the sea who laughed in scorn at 
the construction efforts of the Centennial 


Exposition. But it is nearly forty years 
since that memorably hot summer at 
Philadelphia. Those forty years have 


needed several mile-stones to record the 
progress of our land. 

Architecturally, as well as in the placing 
of its group of buildings, the Panama- 
California Exposition at San Diego is 
radically different from the San Francisco 
show. While the buildings of the San 
Francisco fair are almost washed by the 
waters of the Golden Gate, the concrete 
“palaces” of San Diego crown a gentle 


(Continued on page 1250) 








Copyrighted, 1914, Panama-California Exposition 


A GLIMPSE OF TYPICAL ARCHITECTURE EMBODIED IN THE SAN DIEGO PANAMA-CALIFORNIA EXPOSITION, AS VIEWED FROM THE PRADO. 
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In Abundance 


HE only ordinary thing about the 
1915 Overland is the price. 
In every other respect it is an ex- 
traordinary value. 
The stream-line body design has excep- 
tional and exclusive beauty and grace. 


The tonneau is spacious and has more 
than ordinary comfort. 

The car rides with almost complete 
freedom from shocks and jolts. The new 
rear springs are responsible for this. They 
are underslung, very long, and have swivel 
axle supports of a new design. 


Prices For 
United States 


Overland Model 80 T . $1075 

Overland Model 81T . 850 

Overland Model 80R . 1050 

Overland Model 81R . 795 

Overland Six—Model 82 1475 

Overland Model 80 Coupe 1600 
All prices f. o. b. Toledo, Ohio 


Windshield ; rain-vision, 
ventilating type, built-in 
Electric starter 

Electric lights 

Al! electric switches 

on steering column 
High-tension magneto 
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Frank Xe Leyendecker — 


Such large tires, 34"x 4", are unusual 
on a car at this price. 

See how convenient are the electric 
control buttons. The switches are on the 
steering column—right where you want 
them. 

The highest priced cars all have high 

r tension magneto ignition. So has the 

Prices For Overland. Many cars have only the 
Canada cheaper and ordinary battery system. 

Overland Model 80T . $1425 To be sure, other cars probably have 


Model 80 T 


We Left-hand drive Overland Model 81T . 1135 some of these features—but most of these 
in-vision, a“ Body :—Beautiful new Overland Model 80R . 1390 cars sell for very much more money. 


e, built-in log Brewster green finish Overland Model 81R . 1065 
Tsir top and boot pepe ae pag hae Buy an Overland and save money. 


High-gr: 
“os dacs ae ea Overland Model 80 Coupé 2150 Catalogue on request. Please address 
Robe rail, foot rest All prices f. o. b. Hamilton, Ontario Dept. 17. 


and curtain box The Willys-Overland Company, Toledo, Ohio 


The Willys-Overland of Canada, Limited, Hamilton, Ont. 
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MUNIFICENT RESPONSE SURE DISTRIBUTION—SORE NEED 


HE LIBERALITY OF DIGEST READERS is munif- MPLE ASSURANCES have been received from Ame 
icently demonstrated. Their contributions to the Bel- 


gium Flour Fund reached over 6,500 barrels up to and 
including December 9, beyond which: date acknowledg- 


ican representatives in Belgium that contributions fo 
the needy Belgians will surely reach them, without mil- 
tary interference and without any levies thereon. Its 


ments for this number of Tue Literary Dicest could not even stated, from an authoritative source, that by the distri 


extend. 


uting methods instituted all donations will be increased 50 pe 


High ideals,. generous natures, a noble philanthropy, charac- cent. in effect. 
terize the letters that have come to us from the many hundreds A dispatch from Rotterdam on the 6th inst. gave this state 
of givers to this Fund. Business men and corporations, teach- ment of a Belgian committeeman: ‘‘For the last fortnight w 
ers and preachers, women’s clubs and other organizations, all have been living on American food, and it saved us fron 


homes and schools and churehes, Sunday-schools, public starvation. ... Rich C 
schools, and children, are all represented by messages of the Our supply of bread is running out already. 


and poor alike receive the same a 
We are mixi 


finest spirit and of lively gratitude for the opportunity this considerable per cent. of potato flour with the wheat, and by 


Fund affords. 


Seores of striking and impressive extracts have been made are praying more American wheat will arrive. . 


means we can last another three or four days, by which tinal 
. In offering 


from these, for which no space is at command. The following our heartfelt thanks to the American people, we "pray them to 
must suffice: Enclosing remittance to the amount of $105 allow their generosity to continue, for without them we shoul 
from the Church of the Advent, Boston, its Rector, Rev. Wm. have starved, and without them we must starve.”’ 


H. Van Allen, S.T.D., writes: “This is only a first instalment, 


Mr. James W. Gerard, American Ambassador to Berlin, hs 


and I hope to send successive gifts in the feture. The idea is cabled that the German Government is entirely in sympathy 
most excellent, and altho we are giving regularly to the Belgian with America’s laudable work of Belgian relief, thus repeating 
Relief Fund in Boston, I am glad to add this to our list.” the assurance of Minister Whitlock which we quoted last week. 


Contributions to THE LITERARY DIGEST BELGIUM FLOUR FUND—Received between Dec. 2 and Dec. 10, 1914 


$500.00 EACH—A Subscriber in Chicago. 

$125.00 EACH—W. J. Ryan, J. A. Judd, N. Y. City. 
$100.00 EACH—A Friend. San Bernardino, Cal.; The 
; Mrs. Samuel Thorne, 

neca; Wilkinson 
1h Co., Miss E. Gifford, 

Cc. Dougherty; “‘Cash,’’ Greenwich, Conn. ; 
Citizens of ‘tulsa, ©: ; C. E. Johnson, New York City. 
a4 sate tes. e T.. McClintock; Wn. Oswald; 
eS ay! Edwin 8. I F. A. Ring- 
Friends at Columbus Grove, 0; Cc. A. Bon- 
Edna; N. A. Cobb; w. 


R. A ; 
Pittsburgh, Se Me A » "Gambier; “Mrs. J. H. 

“H. C. B.,” Bridgeport, Conn.; Julia C. Houser. 
$40.00 EACH—Walla Walla (Wash.) High School; Mrs. 
M. McMurray. 

$35.00 EACH—Merriam Hall & Co.; H. L. Munson. 
$30.00 EACH—S. E. Frazer; Mrs. N. M. Pickett and 
Children; Social Service of Y. W. C. A., Irvin College, 
Mechanicsburg, Pa. ; Les Academy, Bakersfield, Vt. ; 
D. Replogle and Family; I. H. Thurman. 

a EACH—Elsie J. Dresser ; Anonymous, Genesco; 

Jacob Gouse; O. K. Cc rofoot; Mrs. 

a. Edmund F. Heath & Son; M. A. Bigelow; F. 
H. V.,N. ¥. City; A. F. M., Newark, 0.; T. Jones; 
Anonymous, Akron, O.; Miss D. E. Carmody; G. H. & 
H. F. Perkins ; Women’s Missionary Union, Parkersburg, 
Ww. _ White; Mrs. FE. B 


trauss ; 
iy, BR. Lavens; Canfield Oil 
E. Rogers & Co.; W. ° 
ovidence Family’; “A 
Friend, - Brooklyn, N. 
R. W. Cc. 
& Moore Poser Co. ; ; M. C) 
N. . McHutchison; W. 
and Wife; G. 8. Tiffany; 
Baxter; B. W. Rogers; D. Hamer; 
Kohler; Gertrude S. Thompson; 
D. Ruder; Sophia P. a nape E. 
Denby; C. O. Sta G. H. W. . Taft; 
Greene; F. W. “Wakefield ; J. H. Yarnall; D. 


cheno. , Searason ; “E. M. St. Louis,’”’ 
’ ms New York City; Geo. A. Ker- 
E. L. James; Mr. and Mrs. 
Campbell! ; 3 -Ha : 
(Tex.) National ton: rtfo 
E. Buckbee, Jr.; Mrs. N. Leo Lelean; Etta Chaff 
Congregational Church, Cantonment, Fia. ; Medihill High 
School, Chicago; La e 
Paul’s Univ. ‘Sabbath “Sch, 
Mrs. 
ren; G. 
Methodist 's. 
D 


y n 

A. Winslow ; ” Peoples’ Presby. 

“J. H. W.,” Paterson, N. J.; 

Hills Christian 8. S.; Cincin., “0. 7 AR Tue- 
Zz. 


son, 


$15.00 EACH—A. H. Howell; A. W. Sprick; Callie S. wood; Mrs. R. G. Sproul; J. B. Baker and Family; ¥. 
Wolcott; Centerview Agricultural Club, Meadville, Mo. ; J. Bateman and Family; Knight & Warnock; ; 
Mary L. Porcher; A. G. McGregor; “‘A Friend,”’ Boston, Nichols; Robert Porter; Bert and Walter Hall; 
Mass.; Two Friends, Zanesville,’ O.; Nattie Bradley ; Fisher; Mrs. G. W. Norton; Anonymous, Cee rion 
Anne Elizabeth Patten; N. Chace; Catharine Y. Mad- Va.; Churches of Hebron & Rome, Wis.; Chorale Boyi; 
dock; Alice G. Fisher;’Mr. and Mrs. Roche Burrell; N. Elizabeth Madison; Dr. W. M. Gratiot; E, C. Tecktoniu; 
§ ggs; Union of New Alexandria Churehes; H. G. Chas. Bo gst Thos. W. Baird; R. 
Kyle; Sunday School of Pearsoll, Tex. ; oe Division, Mrs. D. O. Johnston; “‘A. M. 

General Land Office, Salt Lake City; G.’F. W., Jr., Va ton, Mass. ; L. L. Bailey; Fo 

Maurice McKenna; W. R. Perkins; Frank H. Ryder: 

M. W. Hollingsworth; “‘E. A. D.,’’ Windber, Pa.; High 

School, Belfast, N. Y. 


$10.00 orgy gg mere Society, North Anson, Me.; . 
Home le Club, Portsmouth, O.; Barbara G. Lyall: n3 N, ethel; W. 8. 
Se ery: M. Charayay; E. O. Chapman ; M. O. ag. C, I A. A. Clothier; “ Ww. 
Siattord: Presby. S. S. of somentawn, N. Y¥.: “W. dD. : ti tc oward; Mrs. A. E. 
”* Higneras, Mex.; W. Crosby F, H. Vallat; Miss, Bt A. Cook; Mrs. F. T. Bianch 
K._ Mehurin; Mr. and Mrs. C. Beth I. Smedley; Ruby E. 
C. “R. Darrow; P. F. Thomas: ’ i Mrs. W. G. McCrory; L. Boisot; | 
ja M. Barton: W. FE. er: B. E. 8! : Orra M. Fisk; Mrs. =e Haworth; 
rs. E, W. Birge:; G. ; : G. : —— Bs WB a and Mrs, Cc. 
J. E. McGowan; “A. §.,”’ Grand Rapids, “Mich. e; aldwin 2 Ir. 
Mrs. Otis Shepard ; A.’ Fitz-Hugh; I. Frohman; B. Y. P: Fischler ; H, Prindle; wea. G., Swissvale, 
M. Central Bap. Church, Springfield, Il.; H. H. Sarah Rell ith M. Baker; D. M. Case; 
trim; Mrs. Theresa M. Jackson; T. Chandler; 3 land; §. E. Jones; Dr. and Mrs. Godfrey ; ae 
Horton ; M Whybark; Helen R. Price . Hamilton; F. Anna Hemings; Mrs. Chas. A. Hight; Mrs. 
M. Etheridge . M. Lewis; A. : i Straley; H. W. Straley, Jr.; J. C. Hand; “8: 
Mrs. M. "G Ford; ~ ;_W. Cross; A. E. Catasauqua, Pa.; Helen A, Bragg; Dr. C. B. 
yoddard; G. D. Olds; P. G. Clark; R. I. Me ; RB. $7.50 EACH—Mrs, E. Waldeck; Miss F. E. Waldet) 
4 at x > 3 H. Hal Frie : hoes, Bapt. Church, Baraca Class, E boon 1 
Burke; C. J. N W. P. Taylor opkins ; ACH—Lanier H ool, E 8 
tox fod, McDonald, Pa. “i, Fev, Winnipeg, Can. alice Jonesy Hath ML ‘Boughton; Me iamaely Co, “sd, Dee 


N. Y¥.; Mer. . J. R. Grier; Mrs. John Connell; $5.00 EACH—Gen’l T. T. Munford; Mrs. M. E. Be 
‘enturion Bible Class, First Presby. Church, Johnstown, lingratt; A. D. Hull; W. B. N ;_G. H. Rogers; & 
Pa. ; “ A J. Tessaro; *‘Mrs. J. A.,” i ney ra. s L. Gans; William Manst; 

2. -A. ner; C. H. Wells; W. C. Garrison; A. Ga rd; mous, Morenci; Edith C.’ Tu : 

R. W. po lh Milton Heights Meth. Prot. 8. 8., Arl- . Phi ; Henrietta Taylor; J. 

ngton, Md. ; W. F. Ft Batesville, Ark.; W. Holmes; 

=. Douglass; ay SE s Boulton, F. 'H. ‘Williams: 

Evelyn C. Cranska; Benj. Thompson; H. Ratz; Mary G: 

Borough; De Menlin Bros. & Co.; Chanute, Gents: . 

Mrs. FE. S. Nowell; V. D. Smith; R. E. Lowe; Wm. B. Church, Long Beach; 

Jackson; Helen A.’ Hall; F. G ee # Ruth; “Dr. A. H, Byrket; Dr. J. B. 

> wy 4 K. Lou M. Cranston; William Mason, Jr. ; ‘s E. 

Loud; W. . pp. c. Plank; Mr. and Mrs. J. Family; Golden Rule, Hartford; Plaine 4 
C. Hocker; Mrs A. B. Harvey; P. 0. L. Osborn; Reader. East Hartfo * Char’ R. Ns 
noe, 1G, ‘New York City; pt of Lexicographers Easy J. I, Cross; F. E. Blackman; H. S8. Stems FE 
Chair, N.Y, City; Mr. and Mrs. H. H. Howe; A. Young; C. F. Zeek; E. Clayton ; a Flood; Mary ¢ 
Whiteside: Mary A. Pitt; Montgomery, N. Y., Sunday Comen; P. W. sly R. Clements: J. A. ‘Solomons: 
School; Reformed Church 8. 8. of Flushing, N. Y.; Geo. Mrs. P Wi ayne Cunningham; Mrs. B te 
S. Braid; C. C. S. S., N. ¥.; Mrs. yer; J. ahd Tift; R. P. Spencer ; emg A. Cope; O. Wenstrand; De 
Mays; Mrs. Thomas Wilson; A. W. . E A, W. Cate; J. ace; E. D. Le Mrs, Esthe 
P. Noble; Mrs. Mark L, Leister; A. B. Benedict; Robt. M. Adams; ‘Mrs. Arthur T. Davis J. W. 

J. Samson; Reese Kincaid; Cheyenne Arapahoe Indian Edith L. Stout: G. H. Boughton; J. 

S. S.; RB. ‘Anna me ga 5 . ville Gazette and others; Frank J. urt 
Churches; G. For' R. Burns; W. E. Duerstein; C. Williamson; 

Sumpter, Ore. ; Minnie C. Briggs D. rd; J. R. B., ; James J. Ogreen; R. H. Main; Mrs. Laura Palme 
Cambridge Springs, Pa.; Mares Ww. Yh ae ry A. Nesbitt; Helen D. Hillyer; Mrs. Bugenie F 
bright; J. E. Lanck; G:’ V. Parkins ; H. M. Clar 7 Cc. E Bacon; Martin Larson; M. D. Ewell; Dr. W. Shot: 
Hammett; Emilie Me a Mrs. H. 8. Badet; A Subscriber, Marion; H. Wei 
Christensen; Thomas Lilly; J. F. Woodson; L. A. Davis; berger; E. E. Beck; Chas. W. Biehl; C. E. Armstrong; 
Hazel Williams; R. W. Smith and Mother; Mr. and Mrs. W. Armstrong; J. N.J.; E. M. W., Dubuque; J. 8. 

G. Murphy; J.’L. Mathews; A. B. Robertson; A. Waco Laur samen: Robt. tL! Thompson; J. D. Rowlett; vt 
Sympathizer ; Mrs. B. F. Lee; Brown F. Lee; Crespi & Danville ; ‘M. Samuel; Francis F. Constant ; Leonard } 
Co.; Roberta Susan Johnson; P. I, Nixon; James Green- Rothstein ; On and Mrs. J. H. McDonald; W. A. 
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F. ,Wutome: Carrie A. Ferguson; Rev. Thomas Wuliemapert, Pa.; A Friend, Rouses Point, N. Y.; Smith; T. M. Whitman; J. T. Lesueur; H. F. Jones; 
A. W. Beale; J , Fnemen: Miss Ellen Fargu- H. Hill: C. H. Clark; Jessie ton; Margery Presby. C. E. a?" Camp Point, Ill; Mrs. T. 
Curtis; Annie 8. Ward; a Spencer Phiilips; Mr. and ye | . Ru re 4 Durham; Kate V. Marcy; A. T. Samuelson ; Mabel A. 
rs B. Turner and Children; Dr. L. s SSA : Rossman; Constance Henriond; ‘s J._ Patter- 
Mrs. —_ H Mr. and Mrs. A. M. Mayo; Mary A. Roberts; J. Cc, . a _ Rk. 8 a YP 8 Pig Ed 
; Rleanor ; -H. Almond; O. F. Rogers, Jr.; E. E. J., a 1 ¥ Orpha Miller. Junior — Ciass, Mrs. R. L. : 5 ae a : 3 
Boston. 3 } ; Jennie F. Palmer; David and Jean Jarvis; . J.) H. 8.; F. In ag L. R. Woods; H. 3 3 
W. Mt “Wellesley. Mass.; J. S. F., Brookline, Mass. : Poundstone; Maria D. Gould; Block ; = Burtch; " oe A 
Mr. and Mrs. Geo. E. Howes; E. W. eens peo LK. Mrs. Florence Johnston; W. 8. ‘chileon: Mrs. F. Mil- J ;. “‘Sympathizer,”’ 
Hatch ; P. Boston ; James A. we; Marcus Con- ler; Miss Grace M. Mill er; J. G. Rogers; Claes No. 13, fy aR * een. 
lan; F Ae. Butier; Christine M. Phelps: H. U. Wheeler; 8.'S. of First Presby. Church, Lansingburg, N. ¥.; J. . L. KS W. Dz 
A. Chace; Rectors Class, St. Peters Church, W. Roberts; Mrs. Chas. W. Dui 
AY Mass.; C, L. Brightman; Helen H. Kellogg; Dr. Maknen; P. Leslie; Mrs. W. 0. 0 8. 
Henry Harrison; John J. ogy ‘Katharine G. Ling; H. Chandler Heights, Sault Ste Marie, . C, Sternot; 
; 4 Pari Donald M. Black; J. Robinson; Fern Gage; nett; Ai. E. Buck; Sara B. Smith; F. 8. . Montgomery ; Mrs 
Mrs. F. H. Gage; E. tiell Mrs. J. W. Thompson ; Todd; Mary F. ay FP. y; Geo. B. gomery; Mrs. n. Ewing; Mrs. H. WwW; Miller ; “a. B. H., 
William Chandler; Lucile Brown; May Ely; John Moors: . Le FS ; Mrs. M. . § ; Mrs. “J, A. 'H.,”’ Dayton, Ohio; “J. M.,” “L. 8. P.,’”* Newton, 
: Henry | 8s. ‘Siyf eld; John P: Glendon ; Alice A, S. Hurst; Wm. F . ssi ‘ : Ia.; J, B. Cheshire: Sarah F. Cheshire; J. E. Harrison; 
A. own; C. ©. Brown; Gary; A Friend, Phila., Pa.; A. Cox; A. A. Boarman; Corps de Luxe of Newark, N. J.; G. W. 
: M. Yalomstein; C. E: Frohock; Martha C. Gundlach; W. B. McGarvey ; “Bleanot Lewthwaite ; Tene Wolfberg; Dr. W. Wilson; , ma oC, 
: MacArthur; E. V. Arms’ rmstrong ; a. S. Schenck; Emily Everson; A Subscriber, San_ Antonio, Wilson; Dr. H. Ro . E. A. : y 
T; Budd “Waiter; Wm. R. Bollman; C. B. Fel- Tex. ; Isabella A, Hoyt; Dr. E. H. Bruening; L. A. T., L. Clark; > 
Thomas Shaw; Thos. P. Beyer; New York City; Jeaine Benson; G. D. Shoemaker; G. “W. K. M s.; Dr. i 
Lindsay, Jr.; Mrs. Aifred  H:- W. Simms; R. B. Scudder; W. A. Evans; S. N. Summer; L. Bates; Pierpont (0.) Ba’ tist Chureh ; " t 
R. Throop; Mrs. E. Buck; Ww. S. Adams; Wm. Bs pilarshall Cc. H. Faunce; Keyser (Ww. Va.) Troop of Boy Scc . Reformed Church 
ge se es Anonymous, Aurora, Ill; C. a Methodist and Cong. of Spotswood, N. J.; Christian Athietic Club, Boys’ Bib’e 
4 Bilion. Mont. ; Churches ¢ Mission Hills, San jiego, Calif.; May C. Class; “R. W.,’’ Jackson, Mich. ; Rsgge H. Jackson; Class 
og as Kennedy; G. C. Charles; R. G. Young; Rebekah Young: of Trinity M. E. Church: A Jr.; Jahn & Meyer; 
Annie F. Young; Celestia G. Young; Dr. Gill; J. Dr. L. Hatch: R. Melvin ; Hattie E. Melvin; G. 
rdick; Anna M., Tsttefietd H. Adair; G. B. Nicholson; D. O. samy R. ‘Rutledge; Barkwill; Lucy C. Barkwill;’ Ross Ave. M. E. 
ee F _ Cc. B&B Andrews: E. E. Coim and Frien — Se Class 22, Wilkinsburg, Pa.; Bessie W. Bliss; 
Houston, Tex. ; [= &, es Ls MeMillan; Alice Stroh; 8. H. Hubbard; F, 
A ug ; S. Lavett, Jr. s Elen 





. Stoner; ““G. 
. Bartholomew; W. W. 
i . 5 =: De. . M : . Jas. R. Cash,” Youngstown, 0.; T. » 
. French; 2S = Jamaica, N. Y.; W. J. Winchester; R. B. 4 2 AB : = § H. W. Kidder; J. W. ; Lax Amakus Camp 
fleanor B. H. ryell; Christian Endeavor A. Schwinn; X. 0. X., B ; . J. H. Peck; a ° Fire, Valley City, N._D.; F. E. Barrows; Mrs. C. F. 
fontgomery, N. oS Mrs. Geo. J. Stanley; L. Lambert; A. D., Altoona, Pa.; Li . B. Cook; Mr. and Mrs. M. ‘D. Crockel; Edna Steenbergh ; 
hen; Georgia A.; John Holihan; Ladies’ Aid Reed; C. C. Hinton; Grace C. Shinn; E. B. WMiltiard: A Mrs. W._R. Talbot; ‘“‘Cash,’’ Roselle, N. . 8. 
ne Brook, N. ¥.; Mrs. G .W. Merrill, Jr.; Friend, Orange, Mass.; Mr. and Mrs. E. T. Stevenson; Woods; Mrs. H. 0. Ledgerwood; “‘P. M. L.,”’ Brooklyn, 
Berlin, N. ¥.; Susan D. Johnston; W. F. J. T. Davidson; Cornelia P. sees Mary Marshall; H: N. Be “A” Subscriber,” Bloomsburg, ; K. Eleanor 
laasson ; ‘Mrs. Frank Heartfield; M. G. Ford; P. Rich; R. M, Clothier; Dr. J. R. Watkins; Edw. Zug- Cc J. W. Parker: Mrs. 8. D. Short: Mrs. Ches. 
} from A Jalloway; Mary Sanford; Ruth’ Sanford; Florence ‘ smith; A. Crawford; Ella D. ae oe E. C. Wood; Mr. Wandless; G. C. Marfarlane; J. N. Moosman; Hannah 
1 Amer Paine; Frances Washburne; Clifford Washburne; Lucy L. and Mrs. W. C. Parmley; G. Wittingham; 0. Scholz; 4 rs. A. P. Meriwether; Emma P. 
tributions for > Gabriel; Frances H. Rosseau; M. & [Evelyn B. Wright; Katharine ‘E. wae K., Devlin; A. H. ; C. J. Yingling; Mrs. 
ith . 4 N. Y.; A. S. Robinson; F. C. Abbott; Grand_ Junction, e Calif. : The C’s., West armouth, Mass. : 3 . D. Brownfield; Dr. F. H. Bond; 
without mil- L. Hart; H. FE. Bonitz; Mrs. F. M. Bohannon: Lilla M. Howard; Mrs. R. Grossman; Mr, and Mrs. C. Anna Haas; M. W. Smith; Marcia P. Waples; Dr. Cc 
lereon. Its ence H. Kidder; J._D. viens: D. H. Barlow; C. B. P. Faunce; S. B: Arnold; Margaret Baker; Mrs. B. W. D. a 
h : Barber; Dan F. Allen; W. Stronach; Kalem, Winston- Lockhart ; Margaret Rexroth; Dr H. H. White; College $3.00 EACH—A. R. Johnston: H. Franck; Mrs. Samuel 
y the distrib. falem, N. C.; J. B. Smith: Women’s Belgian Relief Club, De Funiak Springs, Fla.; E. J. palg: V. S. Star- Pollock; 7 E. Moore: Nellie P H. B. Merry: H. M. 
. re; lie Porter; H. Ty; 
reased 50 issn. of Cleveland, O.; High School Senior Class of buck; Elizabeth W. Pendleton; Tare: R. R. White; Mr. Carruth: W. R. Parkinson. 
pe familton, O.; Mrs. Jennie E. Miner; Elizabeth Fearn; nd Mrs. W. E. Hosler; H. BR. A., Hartford, Conn. ; FY $2.50 EACH_M d Mrs. W. F. Williams: Mrs. A 
. €, Mendenhall; W. W. Gedge, Jr.; Philip Baer, Jr.; Friend, Caldwell, Idaho; White Marsh, ¢ “pe ehemivess’ Glenn Montteas Wi, et. Pau. Mien,: 
: al L. Tincoln; ‘Charlotte E. Lincoin; Gabrielle Bons- ;.H._S. Davis; Mrs. S. Davis; Herman 8. oe Pee - 
ve this State S ° z A. R. Paul; G. C, Huntington; Lelia J. Eggleston ; Sarah 
- W. C. McLaughlin; H. A. Finck; Church of . H. Clark; J. P. | Citizens Nat. Eggleston: Sarah P. Cockrell: W. J. Coch Med 
fortnight w Christ Bible School of Vermillion, O.; Albert C. Hofrich- Bank, Port Angeles, Wash.; Felix Vincent; J. W. Barnes; han on Di k boone He H Th ey 
ter; J. Greenfield, O.; Dr. D. C. Lichliter; M. R., Geo. 'N. Goshorn; C. E. Coyne; High School Students, “pol nr ag ie Falk: Ke one C ket Be. 
.ved us from Gucinnati? The Travelers’ Club of Granville, 0.: Charles Keystone, Nebr.; J. Arthur Brooks; J. C. Ackerman; J. : 2. BH Doe: in 5 Pie: oS. 
ame amout West; Mr.’ and Mrs, R. 8. Harris; Dr. T. L. BR Herman; F. W. Revels; J. O'Connell; G. M. Green; T. : eR een tenets eae hai Pee 
A. Swinney; A. N. Swinney; T. J. Spies; J. L. Ni I. Ach P. Reid; Grafton (Nebr.) Public Schools : 
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CURRENT POETRY 





URING the year now drawing to a 

close, many hitherto unpublished 
poems by great writers have been dis- 
covered. In these columns were reprinted 
several by John Keats and one by Eliza- 
beth Barrett Browning. The Yale Review 
contains a sonnet by Robert Browning 
which was recently found among some 
papers of the late Mr. George Smith, of 
London. 

The sonnet was not this great poet’s 
favorite form of expression; his talent was 
not especially suited to its strict limitations. 
But these lines, lacking as they are in 
grace. and smoothness, have their author’s 
characteristic strength. Only Browning 
eould have written the majestic final 
sentence. 


THE “MOSES” OF MICHELANGELO 
Copyright, 1914, by The Macmillan Company. 
By ROBERT BROWNING 


And who is He that, sculptured in huge stone, 
Sitteth a giant, where no works arrive 
Of straining Art, and hath so prompt and live 

The lips, I listen to their very tone? 

Moses is He—Ay, that, makes clearly known 
The chin’s thick boast, and brow’s prerogative 
Of double ray: so did the mountain give 

Back to the world that visage, God was grown 

Great part of! Such was he when he suspended 
Round him the sounding and vast waters; such 
When he shut sea on sea o’er Mizraim. 

And ye, his hordes, a vile calf raised, and bended 
The knee? This Image had ye raised, not much 
Had been your error in adoring Him. 


Here is a war-poem which can offend 
no one, whatever his sympathies may be; 
a stirring song in praise of valorous men. 
It appeared in the New York Times. 


THE MEN OF THE “ EMDEN” 
By Tuomas R. YBARRA 


What matter if you 
Be stanch and true 
To the British blood in the veins of you, 
When it’s “ hip hurrah!”’ for a deed well done, 
For a fight well fought and a race well run— 
What matter if you be true? 
Hats off to the Emden’s crew. 


Theirs was the life of the storm-god's folk, 
Uncounted miles from the Fatherland, 
With a foe beneath every wisp of smoke, 
And a menace in every strip of strand. 
Up, glasses! Paul Jones was but one of these, 
Hull, Bainbridge, Decatur, their brothers, too! 
(Ha! those pirate nights 
In a ring of foes, 
When you douse your lights 
And drive home your blows!) 
Hats off to the Emden’s crew! 


Erect on the wave-washed decks stood they 
And heard with a viking’s grim delight 

The whir of the wings of death by day 
And the voice of death in their dreams by night! 

Under the sweep of the wings of death, 

By the blazing gun, in the tempest’s breath, 
While a world of enemies strove and fumed, 
Remote, unaided, undaunted, doomed, 

They stood—is there any, friend or foe, 

Who will choke a cheer?—who can still but 
scoff? 

No, no, by the gods of valor, no! 

To the Emden’s crew— 
Hats off! 


The war is great, but not so great as 
Christmas. And already the light of an 
unfading Star begins to pierce through the 
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angry ¢louds of smoke. Here is a Christ- 
mas poem which we take from the Decem- 
ber issue of Harper’s Magazine. There is 
beauty in it, and the true spirit of devotion. 


THE GLORY OF THE GRASS 
By CLAIRE WALLACE FLYNN 


“And she brought forth her first-born son, and 
wrapt him in swaddling clothes and a? hog’ : a 
uke ii, 7. 


In what far, green Judean field 

Did those upgrowing grasses yield 

Their promises of gentle strength 

When they should cradle Him at length? 


What secret grace did earth produce, 
That made those grasses for his use? 
What glory from the sun they drew, 
And what of pity from the dew? 


What lad with sudden singing heart, 
From all the other lads apart, 

Cut them and bound them in the sun 
And went his way—his work all done? 


What tender girl, dark-haired and brown, 
Carried the sheaves into the town; 

Nor felt the weight of all that load 
Along the narrow, hilly road? 


And then the night, when Mary's face 
Grew pallid in that lowly place, 

Who filled the manger, made the bed, 

Where only dumb beasts Jong had fed? 


The humblest thing that grows on earth— 
You gave Him comfort at his birth, 

And kept Him warm, and made a nest 
Wherein His tiny limbs might rest! 


Still with strange blindness have we trod 
Among the common fields of God, 
Seeing but dimly as we pass 

The ancient glory of the grass! 


Mr. John Masefield is at his best when 
he sings of the sea. One of his ‘‘Salt-Water 
Ballads”’ is worth a dozen poems like 
“The Widow in the Bye Street.’ To 
Harper’s Magazine he contributes these 
sonorous and picturesque lines. Only a 
poet who really has ‘‘gone down to the sea 
in ships”’ could write of them so intimately 
and convincingly. 


SHIPS 
By JOHN MASEFIELD 
THE ORE 


Before Man’s laboring wisdom gave me birth 
I had not even seen the light of day; 
Down in the central darkness of the earth 
Crusht by the weight of continents I lay, 
Ground by the weight to heat, not knowing then 
The air, the light, the noise, the world of men. 


THE TREES 
We grew on mountains where the glaciers cry, 
Infinite somber armies of us stood 
Below the snow-peaks which defy the sky; 
A song like the gods moaning filled our wood; 
We knew no men—our life was to stand stanch, 
Singing our song, against the avalanche. 


THE HEMP AND FLAX 


We were a million grasses on the hill, 

A million herbs which bowed as the wind blew, 
Trembling in every fiber, never still; 

Out of the summer earth sweet life we drew. 
Little blue-flowered grasses up the glen, 
Glad of the sun, what did we know of men? 


THE WORKERS 


We tore the iron from the mountain’s hold, 
By blasting fires we smithied it to steel; 
Out of the shapeless stone we learned to mold 
The sweeping bow, the rectilinear keel; 
We hewed the pine to plank, we split the fir, 

We pulled the myriad flax to fashion her. 








The Comforts 


of Home 


can be fully enjoyed only by those who 
are mentally and physically well— 


Health first, pleasure follows. 


Health of body and brain calls for 
proper food to repair the daily waste 
from work or play. 


The everyday diet is often def- 
cient in some of the essentials needed 
for balanced upkeep—such as phos- 
phates for the brain, iron for the 


blood and lime for the bones. 


Grape -Nuts 


—made of prime wheat and malted 
barley—contains in easily digestible 
form, all the nutriment of the grains, 
including the vital mineral salts. 


That, along with delicious flavour, 
is why Grape-Nuts has become a 
favorite breakfast dish the world over. 


For brain workers, growing chil- 
dren, and those who would make 
their lives tend toward the best pos- 
sible health and happiness. 


“There’s a Reason” 
for 


Grape- Nuts 


Sold by Grocers 
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out of a million lives our knowledge came, 
Amillion subtle craftsmen forged the means; 

gteam was our handmaid and our servant flame, 
Water our strength—all bowed to our machines. 

gut of the rock, the tree, the springing herb 

We built this wandering beauty so superb. 


THE SAILORS 


We, who were born on earth and live by air, 
Make this thing pass across the fatal floor, 

The speechless sea; alone we commune there 
Jesting with death, that ever-open door. 

gun, moon, and stars are signs by which we drive 

This wind-blown iron like a thing alive. 


THE SHIP 


Jmarch across great waters like a queen, 
I whom so’'many wisdoms helped to make; 
Over the uncruddled billows of seas green 
[blanch the bubbled highway of my wake. 
By me my wandering tenants clasp the hands 
And know the thoughts of men in other lands. 


Always there was charm in Corinne 
Roosevelt Robinson’s verse, but charm 
alone never insured a poem’s place in 
literature. Recently, her work has gained 
noticeably in sincerity and power. Her 
latest book, ‘‘One Woman to Another, and 
Other Poems” (Charles Scribner’s Sons), 
contains poems that are characteristically 
graceful, but also genuinely passionate. It 
is the poet’s deep sincerity, not merely her 
deftness, that makes this poem so strong in 
its appeal. 


HOSTAGE 
By CORINNE ROOSEVELT ROBINSON 


Life, wilt thou wait awhile 
And let me smile? 
Before the stress and turmoil have begun, 
Grant me one hour, 
One hour of golden dalliance in the sun, 
The fair, sole dower 
To hold forever close against my breast, 
And so forever rest 
In happy knowledge that joy has been mine, 
That in my veins like wine 
Has run the glamour of the sunlight’s glow; 
That winds so soft and low 
Have brought me fragrance of the distant brine, 
Or honey-sweet amid the spring-touched trees 
Have swept the scent of these 
Upon my eager senses, till I seem 
A part of my own dream, 
My dream of youth 
And nature’s flowering, 
Life, let me sing! 
Wilt thou not stand aside 
Until with all the fair world’s gifts allied 
I shall have armor of delight to bring 
Against the fierce hot sting 
Of thine assault when that dread day shall come? 
I promise thee, O Life, I shall be dumb, 
Nor utter one reproach if only now 
I may go forth with gay uplifted brow 
And meet my golden hour of happy fate— 
life, wilt thou wait? 


Tam no coward—when the trumpet calls, 

Valiant, my feet shall climb the crumbling walls, 
My breast be bared to hail of shot and shell, 
But now, while all is well, 

Let me hold fast 

To this sweet hour that it shall ever last, 

A hostage to the future and the fight. 
Thus when the darkness comes and clash of arms 
And my soul is sick with fierce alarms, 
The healing light, 
The peace of what has been, 
Shall guide me through the din, 
And pledge me promise of what is to be; 
Thus may I see 
My happy hour once more restored to me, 
‘ured, dim, perchance, yet glorified 
Altho with death allied! 
So be it, then—if now, 
Stern Life, if thou 
Wilt wait a little while 
And let me smile. 
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’Twas the day after Christmas, and all ’round about 
The scattered new volumes put Order to rout. 
In the home that’s ideal, how different the case! 

—A place for each volume and each in its place. 
(With apologies to Clement C. Moore) 
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and its gaping shelves gradually filled. Now, books and their shelves come 
together—you add section to section as the need arises. 


Write for the Globe-Wernicke Catalog G121, and a free copy of “‘The 
World’s Best Books.” 


The Globe=“Wernicke Co., Cincinnati 


Mfrs. of Sectional Book Filing Equip t (Wood and Steel), Steel Safes, Stationer’s Supplies. 
On sale by 2,000 Agents everywhere. Freight Prepaid. 
Branch Stores:—New York, Chicago, Philadelphia, Boston, Cincinnati, Washington, D.C. 


NT 


THE ALDUS SHAKESPEARE 


The Best Shakespeare for All General Purposes 


Icio ] The Only Small-Volume, Large-Type Shakespeare—Sold Sepa- 
30c rately or in Sets. Handy-sized, usable, readable books. Bound 
eal in beautiful, rich, red, flexible full leather, with gold stamping, 
Postage 8c | gilt tops, silk book-mark ribbons, etc., 60c per volume. In sub- 

= stantial cloth 30c per volume. 
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Complete in 40 Vols. as Follows: Postage 8c extra. In Leather 

All's Well That Ends Well Julius Caesar Poems The complete set 60c 
Antony and Cleopatra King John Richard II of 40 volumes, in i 
As You Like It King Lear Richard III - : Sestnaet 
rammed of Errors Life of Shakespeare Romeo and Juliet leather $24.00; In eo e 

sriolanus Love's Labor's Lost Sonnets - 
Cymbeline Macbeth Taming of the Shrew cloth $1 2.00. Car 
Hamlet Measure for Measure Tempest riage extra. a 
Henry IV, Part I Merchant of Venice Timon of Athens 
Henry IV, Part If Merry Wives of Windsor Titus Andronicus At all bookstores, or 
Henry V Midsummer Night's Dream Troilus and Cressida 
Henry VI, Part I Much Ado About Nothing Twelfth Night Funk & Wagnalls 
Henry VI, Part II Othello Two Gentlemen of Verona Co 
Henry VI. Part lil Pericles Winter's Tale m 
Henry VIII 354-360 Fourth Ave.,NewYork 















NABISCO 
Sugar Wafers 


—entrancing sweets 
which are always 
and everywhere 
popular. Wafer 
confections cen- 
tered with delicate- 
ly flavored cream. 
The perfect accom- 
paniment for every 
dessert. In ten-cent 
tins; also in twenty- 
five-cent tins. 


ANOLA 


—a new concep- 
tion in chocolate- 
flavored sweets. 
Exquisite wafers of 
crisped baking with 
chocolate- 
flavored 
cream nest- 
ling be- 
twee 
Anola has 
achieved a 
new delight 
which only taste can tell 
—a flavor which gives 
immediate pleasure. 
cent tins. 
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With “Best” light the humblest home 
is as brilliant as the millionaire’s pal- 
ace. Asafe, powerful, portable light 
which makes and burns its own gas. 
Every lamp fully warranted. 
stylesoflamps. Agents wa every- 
where. BEST LIGHT Co. 
92 E. Sth St., Cantona, O. » 


HERE RE ARE TWO REASONS 


A: we send our Daus Improved Tip Top 
Duplicator on 10 days’ trial. First—lit 
ore ovr confidence in the machine. 
Sxcoxn—By personal use, you can posi- 


tively tell whether it meets your re- 
quirements. 100 copies from pen- 
written and 50 copies from type- 
written original. Complete Dupli- 
ry wo with “Danseo” Oiled 
Parchment Back negative roll 


FELIX P. DAUS DUPLICATOR CO., Daus Bidg., 111 John St., N. ¥. 





























GROW—MUSTIROONMS 


Successful growers use 
Brandywine Spawn. Send $1 for 
enough to cover 30 sq.ft. Free book- 
let gives instructions anyone can follow. 

















My Be Beauty Exercises 


will make you look Younger 
and More Beautiful than all 
the external treatments 
you might use for a life- 
time. No massage, elec- 
tricity, vibration, astrin- 
gents, plasters, straps, 
filling or surgery—Just 
Nature’s Way. 
Let me teach you how to 
exercise yourfacial muscles so 
that youcan make yourcomplex- 
ion clear and beautiful (through invigorated circula- 
tion), lift sagging muscles, obliterating resultant 
wrinkles, and fill in hollows in face and neck. 

Double chins disappear quickly, leaving the flesh 
firm. Results come soon and are permanent. No 
one too young or too old to benefit. 

My Beauty Exercises are supplemented by special 
work to make the figure more shapely and youthful; 
instructions to beautify the hair, eyebrows and eye- 
lashes, hands, nails, and feet. 

No matter how tired, five minutes of my Facial Exer- 
cise will freshen your face wonderfully. 

Write today for my New Booklet on Facial Beauty 
oa Body Culture and New Beauty Suggestions— 

FR 


KATHRYN MURRAY 


Dept. 3122, 209 State Street, Chicago 
The First Woman to Teach Scientific Facial Exercise 
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PERSONAL GLIMPSES 


ADOPTING BELGIUM 


| be is rarely that an expert at any trad 

finds himself utterly destitute and a 
outcast, no matter how badly fortune may 
treat him. In this fact there is comfort 
for Belgium in her present straits. Tho 
the immediate condition of her people jg 
one, for the most part, of utter destity. 
tion, yet hope for them persists in the fact 
that a people so expert as are the Belgian 
small farmers are bound to be in demand in 
any country that is attentive to its ow 
welfare. In this country we have not been 
slow to recognize the opportunity for us, 
Some mention was made in these columns 
recently of the plans that are being per 
fected in Louisiana to secure Belgian 
immigrants. The New York Sun calls or 
attention to the endeavors of two depart 
ments of the Federal Government to 
arrange for many more for our Westen 
lands. The first step was taken by the 
Reclamation Service of the Department of 
the Interior, in its attempt to secure thrifty 
farm-folk for the newly reclaimed areas 
west of the Missouri. Inquiry was made 
of the Department of Labor, where the 
Bureau of Immigration is administered, 
with the result that the subject of possible 
Belgian immigration was looked into. Of 
the subsequent steps taken we read: 


The Department of Labor reported that 
Belgians were coming in greater numbers 
than any other class of farmers that wer 
equally desirable. Those refugees who had 
fled to England and Holland were looking 
for a chance to make a new start. Ther 
was even the shadow of a permanent 
German domination of their native land, 
which was anything but pleasing to them. 
They were looking to America. Many 
were coming. 

The Reclamation Service made a study 
of these Belgians. It was interested only 
in those from the farms, but they were in 
the majority. It found, in the first place, 
that the Belgian farmer was intelligent and 
skilful as an intensive cultivator of the soil 
The small farms of Belgium are the bes 
worked in the world. Particularly is the 
Belgian an experienced cultivator of suga 
beets. 

Here was exactly the thing for which the 
Reclamation Service was looking. The 
European countries that produce the greate 
part of the beet sugar of the world wae 
at war and their production is practically 
shut off. The United States saw th 
great chance of prosperity that awaited 
those regions over here that are partic 
larly fitted to the production of this crop 
Those regions were the irrigated lands 
of the West. This new reclaimed 
grows’ such sugar-beets as Germaly 









dreams not of. The sugar-beet industry of 
the West could take care of every Belgiat 
sugar-beet farmer it could get hold & 
But: this was not all. It was found thi 
another section of Belgium, along # 
Dutch border, was inhabited by a ped 

given over almost entirely to dairyilt 
Here is another industry that leads to su 
prosperity on the reclaimed _ lands. 
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food for a dairy herd that will bring sure 
and abundant returns to the man who 
knows how to run it. 

On these projects a creamery is usually 
one of the first industries established and 
so is a market created for the yield of the 
dairy farms. The climate is so mild in 
many places that no housing is required. 
The hay of the alfalfa is an ideal winter 
food. All that is needed to go into the 
dairy business is a few cows. 

The Reclamation Service wanted to 
know more about the adaptability of the 
Belgian to such conditions as existed in 
the West, and therefore took the matter up 
with the Belgian Consuls in New York, 
Philadelphia, and Baltimore. It asked if 
they thought that the refugees would fit 
into the American scheme of things. 

The Consuls said, in the first place, that 


certain considerations should be kept in - 


mind in settling these Europeans in the 
West. It should be remembered that the 
Belgians were accustomed to living in 
densely settled communities, closely in 
contact with their fellows. For genera- 
tions they had never stirred from one 
community. They were provincial and 
unaccustomed even to the manners of 
fellow citizens who lived a hundred miles 
away. ‘They stuck very closely to their 
own kind. 

They could probably not tolerate life 
on the open plains. A Belgian family 
settled among Americans would be very 
unhappy. They should be handled in 
groups and settled close together. 

This exactly fitted in with the scheme 
of the Reclamation Service. Of these 
irrigated lands ten acres is sufficient for 
an intensive farmer. With a settler on 
each ten acres a community becomes 
almost a continuing village. It makes 
the sort of community to which the 
Belgian farmers are accustomed. The 
Consuls suggested also that it was ad- 
visable to establish community centers 
and that the Belgians were accustomed 
to a community leader, often the priest. 
It might be’ advisable to offer certain 
inducements to this leader, such as_ es- 
tablishing a church and parsonage. 

This fitted in with the plan which the 
Reclamation Service had followed since 
its inception. It was found that reclaimed 
lands offered the ideal opportunity for 
laying down model community centers. 
On many of the projects towns have been 
laid out with roads radiating in all directions 
and with the division of the tract so ar- 
ranged that the farms all about would fit 
into the scheme of an ideal community 
center where everybody got the advantage 
of village life while engaged in farming. 

Schoolhouses, churches, post-office, and 
stores were grouped about the center 
of the model village. Its streets were laid 
out with the idea of ultimate possibilities 
in mind. The farms, the road scheme 
of the community, all were so arranged 
as to make the best possible community 
when it had grown to its utmost. The 
Belgians seemed to fit ideally into the 
reclamation scheme of things. 


There are several reasons, in fact, why it 
would not be possible to settle Belgians on 
unreclaimed Government land. In the 
first place, being aliens, they must have 


' taken out their first papers before they can 


file claims; again, the scrambling method 
of grabbing up new tracts prevents any 
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* fittle farm laid down in alfalfa will furnish 
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If you operate a Mail Order 
House or Mail Order Depart- 
ment—or if you are respon- 
sible for the cost of labor on 
the outgoing mail in your 
concern — investigate the 


PENCE. 


Send for Folder 


**You buy it on the test— 
it does the rest.’’ 


Pence Mailing Machine 


Only Positive Automatic Feed 


Systematizers 
Executives 
Office Managers 


If there is a cheaper, quicker, 
better way of systematizing and 
handling outgoing mail, you 
want to know it. 


Men who have examined this 
machine are BUYING 
you should at least INVES- 
TIGATE it. 


Write us today 


Pence Mailing Machine Co., Dept. D-5, Minneapolis, Minn. 


wn 





t— 


If you mail 5,000 letters or 
more per month, investigete 
the PENCE—eliminates hand 
labor and gives accurate check 
on number of stamps used. 
Handles empty envelopes to 
% inch thick without any 
adjustment. 





ON 


CHICAGO NEW YORK 
1420 Lytton Bldg. 3715 Woolworth Bldg. = 
cal NAST TERE rv ocx oe Felli MINN 






















Mission, 


guaranteed. Our prices are lower than others. 
Write for Souvenir bookmark and Catalog show- 

ing the removable, non-bindi: 

disfiguring iron bands, and the handsome Sanitary, 


The Gunn Furniture Co., Dept. B-19, Grand Rapids, Mich. 


SECTION Aa 
BOO) SOTA) =) 


are made for little libraries that are bound 
to grow. You will find them adapted to 
the books you have and are getting this 
season, and you will be just as delighted 
with their usefulness, fitness, beauty, good 
quality. and economy when you have hun- 

reds of books in your own collection. 





You can start with one section 
and add as needed. We have agen- 
cres everywhere. Gunn quality is 











doors, absence of 
‘colonial, and Standard designs. 






























































| “IT DID SHOP EARLY=> 
SAYS NANCY GAY 
@ “And it didn’t take me long to 


pick out just the most delightful gifts 
for everyone. | 


@ “I decided long ago that the | 
things I like best would be the most i 





likely to please all my friends. 


q@ “lIreally adore pretty lamps—the |) 
cozy, cheerful kind that give no | 
trouble and are so comfortable to 

read by. So I simply bought gas |) 
portable table lamps for Mrs. Jones, 
Aunt Mary and the Smiths. i 


@ “As for the rest of my list, there | 
was no trouble about finding suitable 

gifts of the handy gas sort. A gas | 
iron for mother, a gas hot-water | 
heater for George’s folks, a gas heat- |, 
ing stove for grandma— indeed, it | 
would surprise you to know all the | 
lovely, useful Christmas gifts that can | 
be purchased at the gas office. A_ |) 
visit there will certainly repay you.” |) 


“The Story of Nancy Gay” | 


is a snappy, thoroughly delightful 
little book that will be mailed you 
on request, absolutely free. After | 
you read it get in touch with your i 
local gas company and learn what 
good gas service can do for you. 


NATIONAL COMMERCIAL GAS |) 
s ASSOCIATION i 
61 Broadway New York | 











Take An Active Interest In Human Progress. 


Woman, - Marriage 


and Motherhood 


By Elizabeth Sloan Chesser, M.B. With an 
Introduction by Mrs. Frederic Schoff, President 
of National Congress of Mothers and Parent- 
Teachers Associations, U.S. A. 


This valuable book covers the subject from every 
possible point of view—hygienic, legal, political, 
moral, social, economic, and industrial. The 
author, an important and prominent authority, 
goes into the subject deeply and thoroughly and 
brings together much information of unusual 
value and interest. 


Large 12mo, Cloth, 287 pp., $1.50 net; by mail $1.62 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY 
New York, N. Y. 


354-60 Fourth Avenue, 
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adequate attempt to group the applicants 
in the allotment. More important still is 
the impossibility that would face the new 
arrival in developing and fertilizing his 
tract, were he given one in the unimproved 
regions. How the Reclamation Act obvi- 
ates these difficulties is explained: 


The Reclamation Act provides that 
water may be furnished to individuals 
for only given amounts of land, forty or 
eighty acres in most cases. The idea is 
to make it impossible for individuals to 
possess themselves of large tracts. It is 
the most effective scheme so far for getting 
the land into the hands of the many 
instead of the few. 

On practically all of the projects there 
were individuals who held title to large 
tracts of land before the water was brought 
on them. As these men can get water for 
only a small tract, it becomes advisable 
for them to subdivide and sell their hold- 
ings. Such men are looking for oppor- 
tunities to colonize good farmers on their 
lands and let them work out their owner- 
ship. These men will hire such settlers, 
paying them wages for the first year to 
clear up and prepare the land for crops. 
The second year the hired man may 
assume title and plant crops on his savings. 
He may pay for the land out of the crops 
he subsequently raises. 

A man on the Uncompagre project in 
Colorado had 640 acres, which was much 
more than he would be allowed water for. 
He subdivided it into small farms and 
settled fifty families upon them. These 
settlers he advised in the right way of 
farming under the local conditions, as to 
crops that should be planted, and helped 
them in their marketing. The settlers 
turned half of their crops toward paying 
for their lands. 

In three years they had paid for and 
owned their homes. Also ‘they had con- 


, verted a barren desert into a garden-spot 


thickly studded with prosperous homes. 

A part of the scheme of the Reclamation 
Service of placing Belgians on its Western 
lands lies in gathering information as to 
where there are privately owned lands 
that may be improved by such settlers. 
It is getting in touch with such owners 
throughout the West. It is working out 
with these people the methods by which 
groups of immigrants may be placed on 
these lands. 

Local bankers in various communities 
are figuring out schemes for financing 
such groups of settlers. In many of the 
Western States there are great tracts of 
land that are owned by the railroads. 
Many of these roads are anxious to settle 
their lands with immigrant farmers. They 
are ready to make many concessions to 
prospective productive farmers, for they 
will get freight to haul after they have got 
their money out of the land. 

The beet-growers of the West also offer 
opportunities to the farmer who knows 
beet-culture. Such a grower may turn 
over a forty-acre patch of beets to an 
immigrant family which contracts to take 
eare of it until it is mature. The family 
may be paid a flat price for this, something 
like $25 an acre. It may be advanced the 
necessaries of life in the meantime. Men, 
women, and children will work early and late 
in the fields and accomplish such amounts 
of toil as the American family can hardly 
appreciate. When the season is over the 
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The Premier 
LORSHE TM 


showing 4 
ray of men’sclot 
You will be ¢ 
their arstoGRage 
gaudy effect that pu 

thought of a fancy top shoe but the 
finest imported box cloths.made up 
in the latest shapes and worn by the 
most conservative of well-dressed 
men—proper for all occasions. 


$6 and $7 per pair 
Look for Name in Shoe 


Booklet showing ‘Styles of 
the Times” free on request 


‘Bound Grey 
Cloth Top” 
dealers are 
mery clever ar- 






















































The Florsheim Shoe Co, 
Chicago, U. S. A. 









Bronze Memorial Tablets 
Designs and Estimates Furnished 


Jno. Williams, Inc. Bronze Foundry 
538 West 27th Street New York 
Write for our Illustrated Booklet. Free. 








Give These q 
Delightfully Different Chocolates 


Lend distinction to your chocolate gifts this 
year by giving Ambrosia Chocolate Tixies—the 
delicious rich confection that’s so entirely different 
from Christmas chocolates of the usual sort. 


Ambrosia Chocolate Tixies 


Pure, rich chocolates with select almond and filbert 
centers. Nocream at ali used in the filling. Every 
bite a delight. Put up in handsome three pound 
boxes. Chocolate Tixies are the gift ‘‘de luxe.”” Your 
friends will appreciate them. Send $3 today (sold in 
three pound boxes only) for box containing 3 full 
pounds—prepaid to you. 














5, See Chocolate Co., 331-5 Fifth St., Milwaukee, bees 
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family has earned $1,000, of which $500 has 
been saved. 

This is enough to start a Belgian family 
on a farm of its own. So may a start be 
gained in a new land from almost nothing. 
§o may America profit by gaining the best 
sort of blood engaged in the most pro- 
ductive and beneficial of callings. 





THE PLAYFUL RUSS 


The muzhik is a playful animal appar- 
ently. Those who invaded East Prussia 
and returned to Moscow to tell of their 
adventures described with enthusiasm the 
joys of rollicking through a deserted 
German village, and had many tales of the 
éxeellent playthings found in the villagers’ 
homes. How the villagers liked it is not 
stated. The Philadelphia Ledger is re- 
sponsible for the story: 


” 


“Germany is a fine country,” said one 
Cossack. ‘‘No comparison with our vil- 
lages. They have stone houses, brick 
houses, fine carpets, chairs, and talking- 
machines. Every house has a phonograph, 
and we learned to set them going. One 
day I had just started one when an officer 
put his head through a window and ordered 
the music stopt. I didn’t know how to 
stop it, so I just hit it, biff! in the middle, 
and the wheels flew all over the room. 

“They also have fiddles and a big black 
box with a lid. When you open the lid 
and bang it it goes ‘bir, bir, bo, bo.’”’ 

It was explained to the Cossack that this 
was a piano. An officer said the streets 
of all German villages were strewn with 
books, phonographs, vases, silver plate, 
and piano keys, but pictures and statues 
were not touched by the Russian troops. 
Asked if they had plenty to eat in Germany, 
another wounded man said: 

“Yes, plenty of pigs. We. had roast 
German pork every day. There were 
thousands of pigs, and we carried them 
off to camp.” 





INFANTILE ATROCITIES 


Naming babies after great men and 
events is a practise that no amount of 
civilization seems able to stamp out. 
While waiting for the arrival of pink, 
gurgling, and helpless Przemysl Smith, let 
us consider past and present offenses, 
quoted by the Philadelphia Ledger from 
British correspondence: 


Scores of babies born during the present 
war will bear for life names inflicted upon 
them by parents carried away with patriot- 
ism or wishing to keep fresh events in 
history by the children whose names will 
recall the events. Among the child insur- 
ance registrations recently were: ‘‘ Alsace 
Lorraine Jones’’ and ‘‘ Louvain Nicholls.” 

A similar epidemic prevailed during the 
South-African War. This prompted a 
song which became popular and a chorus 
of which went: 


“The baby’s name was Kitchener, Car- 
rington, Kekewich, Methuen, White, 
Cronje, Kruger, Powell, Majuba, Gat- 
acre, Warren, Colenso, Bright, 

Cape Town, Mafeking, French, Kim- 
berley, Ladysmith, Dobbs, 

The Union Jack, Fighting Mack, Buller, 
Pretoria, Bobs.’ 
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Telephone Call 


The Cost of a 























ID you ever think how much it costs to give 
you the telephone right-of-way anywhere, 
at all times? 


Your telephone instrument, which consists of 
130 different parts, is only the entrance way to 
your share of thé vast equipment necessary in 
making a call. 


Your line is connected with the great Bell 
highways, reaching every state in the union— 
with its poles, copper wire, cross arms and insu- 
lators in the country; its underground conduits, 
manholes, cable vaults and cables in the cities. 


You have the use of switchboards costing up- 
wards of $100,000,000. You enjoy the benefits 
of countless inventions which make possible 
universal telephone talk. 


Your service is safeguarded by large forces of 
men building, testing and repairing lines. You 
command at all times the prompt attention of 
one or more operators. 


How can such a costly service be provided at 
rates so low that all can afford it? 


Only by its use upon a share-and-share-alike 
basis by millions of subscribers, and by the most 
careful economy in construction and operation. 
A plant so vast gives opportunity for ruinous 
extravagance; and judicious economy is as 
essential to its success as is the co-operative use 
of the facilities provided. 

That the Bell System combines the maximum 
of usefulness and economy is proved by the 
fact that in no other land and under no other 
management has the telephone become such a 
servant of the masses. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 
One Policy * One System Universal Service 



































Better than 


Is There a HELL? 


It is an old question. In the book just published 
with this title there are New Answers by Sixteen 











any mere toy. 


A Brownie Camera as the 
Christmas gift for that boy 
or girl. 

$1.00 to $12.00, at your dealer’s. 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, 
Rocuester, N. Y., The Kodak City. 











of the Ablest Writers and Preachers known to 
England, one of whom, Rev. Dr. A. C. Dixon, 
is also well known in America. 


You Should Know 


what their answers are. They represent as 
many sects—including Catholic and Jew—and 
one is a Socialist. They concern every man. 
12mo, Cloth; 60 cents net; by mail 68 cents 
FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Publishers 
354-360 Fourth Avenue, New York 
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“I have smoked all the old 
Patterson brands, but 
‘Whip’ whips them all,” 


—wrote S. M. E., of Duluth, Minn. 

Thousands of other delighted smokers 
of ‘‘Whip’’ have written us voluntarily 
to the same effect. These letters are 
pleasing to us. They prove that smokers, 
real smokers, join with us in proclaiming 
**Whip’’ the finest smoking tobacco of 
the many famous brands we Pattersons 
have originated. 

All that I have learned from my father, 
who devoted his life to the making of fine 
smoking tobaccos, and all I have learned 
in my own 30 years’ experience, is em- 
bodied in ‘‘Whip” tobacco. You prob- 
ably have smoked many of our tobaccos 
and have found them good. They have 
been but stepping stones to ‘‘ Whip.’’ 





J. H. R--—of Springfield, Il., writes: 
quite the most delightful blend if have ever smoked 
—cool, sweet, and without the hint ofa sting to it.’ 


“*Whip'is 


“Whip” > owes its absolute freedom 
from “‘bite’’ to the pure, natural, mild to- 
baccos used in its blending. Strong to- 
baccos bite,—and when you try to isolate 
the ‘‘bite’’ you are bound to take out 
other properties that make the tobacco 
fragrant and enjoyable. 


Ounce Tin Free 


**Whip”’ sells at 5c for an ounce tin, 
10c for a 2 oz. tin, and in pat. pound hu- 
midors at $1. Let me send you an ounce 
canfree. You'll like it so well you would 
pay double the price if you had to. Write 
today, please mention dealer’s name. 


FICCbs Etec 
es 4 


Pres’t. 
Patterson Bros. Tobacco Co., Inc. 
Richmond, Va. 
Also makers of “‘Queed”’—the big 214-oz. roc tin 
—a little stronger than “‘Whip”’ and better than 
other brands of 2-0z. toc tobaccos. 


Save United Profit Sharing Coupons. Good for valuable 
premiums. Packed in all sizegof ‘‘Whip’’ and ‘‘Queed 














Child Traini 
& 
a. 
As An Exact Science 
Just ms By 
° RGE W. JACOBY, M.D. 
Published te : 
The Parent Medicine and Maghene 
The Physici Heretofore there has been 
ysician | no one book which stood 
The Teacher out high above others as a 
The Nurse standard, scientific, and reli- 
pasty able popular work on the 
will find subject of Child Training 
this Book in its mental, moral, and 
ef lenmense physical aspects. 
Dr. Jacoby,a man of high 
Usefulness. attainments, has written this 
° book for theteacher, the parent, 
Its Authority oad the physician. With sound 
and logic, he sets forth the reasons 
why it is necessary that all 
Reliability three of these cooperate in the 
child’s development. 
are $1.50 net; by mail $1.62. 
Unquestioned | FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY 
354-60 Fourth Ave., New York, N.Y. 
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CURRENT EVENTS 





EUROPEAN WAR 
IN THE EAST 
December 5.—Reenforced from the West, 
the Germans gain Lodz, entering the 
city without great opposition. South 


and east of the city violent encounters 
continue. 


December 6.—A Russian force numbering 
270,000 is before Krakow, the suburbs 
of which, to the southeast, are reported 
under bombardment. 


December 7.—It is claimed from Petrograd 
that the German capture of Lodz, 
which imperils Russian communica- 
tions with Warsaw, and the advance 
from Warsaw of large Russian reen- 
foreements, begin a new phase of the 
Poland campaign. 


IN THE WEST 

December 3.—Heavy artillery engage- 
ments between Altkireh and Damer- 
kirch, in Alsace, are heard at Basel 
and elsewhere on the Swiss frontier. 


December 4.—Hot fighting is reported 
north of the Lys and in the Ar- 
gonne region. Reims is again under 
bombardment. 


December 8.—All day heavy artillery firing 
is kept up from the Channel to the Lys. 


December 9.—Germany claims successes 
north of Arras. The French report 
recent advances in the Departments of 
Pas de Calais and the Somme. German 
and French claims as to successes in the 
Argonne region continue contradictory. 


GENERAL WAR NEWS 


December 2.—Petrograd reports Russian 
successes on the northern Turkish- 
Persian border. 


Allied transports reach Antivari, the port 
of Montenegro, but the troops can not 
disembark owing to the activities of 
Austrian aviators. 


December 3.—Berlin quotes the Russian 
official military paper as announcing 
33,000 Russian officers killed, wounded, 
or taken prisoner, up to December 1. 

Nish, Servia, reports the blowing up of 
a great tunnel near the Servian border, 
thus cutting rail communication with 
Roumania. The Serbs retire before the 
Austrians, but cover their retreat. 


December 5.—There are persistent re- 
ports of Servian aggression, including a 
pursuit of the Austrian right wing as 
far as the river Kolubara. 


December 7.—An authoritative tho un- 
official estimate from Paris places the 
French loss in dead up to November 10 
at 100,000, the wounded at 400,000, 
and prisoners in German territory at 
90,000 


December 8.—A British squadron, under 
Rear-Admiral Sturdee, defeats Admiral 
von Spee’s squadron in the South 
Atlantic, at the Falkland Islands, sink- 
ing the Scharnhorst, Gneisenau, and 
Leipzig. Nearly 2,000 are reported lost. 

Kragujevatz reports a Servian victory 
over the Austrians in which many 
prisoners and arms are taken. 

The British Indian expeditionary force 
at the head of the Persian Gulf gain 
Kurna, giving them control of the valu- 
able territory from the junction of the 
Tigris and Euphrates to the sea. 


GENERAL FOREIGN 


December 4.—Villa and Zapata announce 





that they will work together and retire 





to private life when: their joint ends ar 
gained. 


December 5.—Generals Salazarand Campa, 
former Huerta leaders, begin a ney 
revolutionary movement in Mexico, 


December 7.—A battle is reported ag 
taking place in the streets of Mexieg 
City between Villa and Zapata forees 
when the representatives of the two 
leaders quarrel. A _ constitutionalist 
victory is reported near San Martin. 


Holland loans to the Belgian Relief Com. 
mittee 10,000 tons of wheat, enough to 
prevent starvation in Belgium for two 
weeks, thus enabling the Commission 
to carry on its work successfully pend. 
ing the arrival of American ships. 


DOMESTIC 


December 4.—The Italian Ambassador 
lodges a complaint with the State De 
partment against the Arizona law pro- 
hibiting more than 20 per cent. of alien 
workers in certain industries. 


Miners and operators of the Ohio coal- 
fields, in conference in Cleveland, 
adjourn sine die, leaving the strike, 
which has persisted since April 1, 
unsettled. 


December 8.—In his message to Congress 
the President urges, among other 
things, legislation to facilitate the de 
velopment of the nation’s water- 
power and to unlock the resources of 
the national domain; to give a larger 
measure of self-government to the 
Filipinos; and to inerease our merchant 
marine by the addition of Government- 
owned ships. He says that his party's 
program of business legislation is 
“‘practically completed,’’ and, turning 
to the subject of our military prepared- 
ness, he declares that ‘“‘we have not 
been negligent of national defense,” 
but that we must depend, not upon a 
large standing army, but upon “‘a pow- 
erful navy”’ and ‘‘a citizenry trained to 
arms.” 


The Secretary of War orders the guard at 
Naco, Arizona, reenforeced by three 
batteries of the Eighth Army Brigade. 

The governing board of the Pan-American 
Union in Washington adopts unani- 
mously Argentina’s project to create a 
commission for the especial considera- 
tion of new problems affecting the 
western hemisphere, which may grow 
out of the present war. 

The convention of District No. 15 of the 
United Mine Workers of America 
votes to end the Colorado coal strike on 
December 10. 


December 10.—The New York Times gives 
the comparative naval losses, to date, in 
tonnage, as 100,960 for the Germans 
and 156,345 for the British. 





WARNING! 


BEWARE OF SUBSCRIPTION 
SWINDLERS! 


Swindlers are at work throughout the county 
soliciting subscriptions for popular periodicals. 
We urge that no money be paid to strangers evel 
tho they exhibit printed matter apparently author 
izing them to represent us, and especially wheal 
they offer cut rates or a bonus. THE LITERARY 
DIGEST mailing list showing dates of expiration 
of’ subscriptions is never given out to any ome 
for collection of renewals. Better send sub 
scriptions direct, or postpone giving your ordet 
until you can make inquiry. If you have reasol 
to suspect that the members of your community 
are being swindled, notify your chief of police ® 
sheriff, and the publishers, and arrange anothé 
interview with the agent at which you can 
such action jointly as may seem proper. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, 
354-360 Fourth Avenue, 
New York City. 
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THE SPICE OF LIFE 


Complete.—‘‘ Was your Christmas pres- 
ent in the nature of a surprize? ”’ 

“T should say so. It was just what I 
wanted.” —J udge. 





Crossed Wires.—‘‘ Now they’ve got a 
new contrivance for reducing adiposity.” 

“Dear me! There won’t be a city in 
Burope when this awful war is over.”’— 
Buffalo Express. 





Proof.—‘‘ And are the divorce laws so 
yery liberal in your section? ”’ 

“Liberal? Say! They are so liberal 
that nobody ever heard of a woman crying 
at a wedding out there.’’—Detroit Journal. 





Very Like.—‘‘ Pa, what is a retainer? ”’ 

“ What you pay a lawyer before he does 
any work for you, my son.” 

“Oh, I see. It’s like the quarter you 
put in the gas-meter before you get any 
gas. —Boston Transcript. 





A New Horror.—SHow Griri— Has 
your feller felt the effects of Cupid’s 
shafts yet, Queenie? ” 

Cuorus Lapy—‘‘ Honest to goodness, 
Rosemary, I’m afraid Cupid will have to 
use dumdums on that guy.”—Puck. 





Suggested.—“‘ What do the suffragettes 
want, anyhow? ” 

“We want to sweep the country, dad.” 

“Well, do not despise small beginnings. 
Suppose you make a start with the dining- 





tom, my dear.’ — Louisville Courier- 
Journal. 
Their Advantage.—‘‘ Yes,”” said the 


world traveler, ‘‘ the Chinese make it an 
invariable rule to settle all their debts on 
New-year’s day.” 

“So I understand,” said the American 
host, ‘‘ but, then, the Chinese don’t have 
a Christmas the week before.’’—Ladies’ 
Home Journal. 





Disappointed.—‘‘ Do you find that set 
of books you bought interesting? ”’ 

“Not very,” confessed the man who 
tries to improve himself. ‘‘ But I’d feel 
better about it if the man who comes 
around to collect were as good an enter- 
tainer as the one who sold me the books.” — 
Washington Star. 





Willing to Please.—O.p Lapy (irritably) 
—‘Here, boy, I’ve. been waiting some 
time to be waited on.” 

Druaaist Bor—" Yes, ma’am. What 
can I do for you? ”’ 

O_p Lapy—“ I want a stamp.” 

Druacist Boyr—‘‘ Yes, ma’am. Will 
you have it licked or unlicked? ’—Los 
Angeles Express. 





High Praise—Kate Douglas Wiggin’s 
choicest possession, she says, is a letter 
which she once received from the superin- 
tendent of a home for the feeble-minded. 
He spoke in glowing terms of the pleasure 
with which the “inmates” had read her 
little book, ‘‘ Marm Lisa,” and ended thus 
superbly : 

“Tn fact, madam, I think I may safely 
Say that you are the favorite author of 
the feeble-minded !”” — Woman’s Home 
Companion. 
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Closed Car Comfort at Open Car Cost 


There has never been a demountable 
winter top like the Hupmobile coupe 
and sedan. 


Such others as you have seen have been 
built on a general plan, in local shops, 
for all cars. 


This Hupmobile sedan is a thing of 
beauty as well as utility; designed 
and built in the Hupp factory. 


The others destroy the lines of the car; 
this retains the graceful beauty of 
the new Hupmobile. 

$ upmobile Touring Car big es 

1365 735;; ome name sient ge 


b. De- 
troit; $1400 f.o. b. 
Windsor. 
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$1325 


Hupmobile Fosgeter with Coupe Top, 
complete, $1325 b. Detroit; $1 
f.0o. b. Witdeor: without top, $1200 
f. 0. b. Detroit; $1400 f. 0. b. Windsor. 


The others have rattled and shaken 
loose; this is as firmly attached as 
any other part of the car. 


The others, at best, are simply protec- 
tion against wind and cold; this, in 
spite of economy of cost, actually has 
limousine luxury in its exterior and 
interior finish. 


Business and professional men—doctors 
and the like—are turning to the 
coupe-roadster. 


Women find it endowed with delightful 
ease of handling, a motor that can’t 
stall, a big parcel compartment, and 
plenty of head-room for hats and 
feathers. 





Families, with one accord, favor the 
sedan-touring car, which brings them 
winter pleasures and conveniences 
and comfort they have never known. 


Special sedan top booklet on request. 
Hupp Motor Car Company, Detroit, Mich. 





























LEADING 
BRAND 


Sales 1907 
ately 
‘ 300022 


Sales 1914 
Approximately 
*1900.0002 


POMPEIAN 
OLIVE OIL 


sé 5 99 Stops snoring 
Don't-Snore =": 
breathing. 

Money Refunded if it Don’t. Ask for Booklet. 
THOS. B. MORTON CO. (Inc.) 7 Starks Bldg., Louisville, Ky. 








Half A Century Of 
NAVAL SERVICE anp SPORT 
In Many Parts Of The World 


“*From Naval Cadet to Admiral” 
By Admiral Sir ROBERT H. HARRIS of the British Navy 


An intimate narrative by one of the 
old sea dogs who have helped to make 
the British Navy what it is to-day. 

















It is fullof the spice of adventure. As 
the Admiral’s penchant for danger fre- 
quently placed him in hazardous situa- 
tions, he has many hairbreadth escapes 
to relate. Moreover, there are many il- 

eS ech luminating chapterson the great events 
in recent history in which the Admiral had a part. 
It is interesting, entertaining and informative, the 
anecdotal style giving it a charm peculiarly its own. 
As the Admiral’s experience ranges from the days 
of wooden walls to the iron sides of to-day, it is of 
exceptional value to naval men interested in the 
progress of their profession. 


A large octavo volume. Boxed. Illustrated. Bound 
in cloth. $4.50 net; by mail 16 cents extra. 


FUNE & © WAGNALLS COMPANY 


Avenue, New York 
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The New Reo The Fifth—The “Four” 


WHAT NEED WE ADD to that 
you already know of this great 


If you have not owned one, you 
have many friends whodo. And 
they have doubtless told you in 
more mevemnat terms than 
we would care to use 
MORE THAN 40,000 of them are 
—— foc Sm ghedin of — 12,000 
AND & AS PROVING | the” popular- 
ity of this model weneed only say 
that on November roth the last 
Touring car left the Reo factory. 
And that for thirty days at least 
there has not been, so far as we 
know, a Reo the Fifth on any 
Dealer's sales-floor - where. 
THE PROOF OF QUALITY in 
any product is “will it sell in 
the off-season?’ Autumn_ is 
supposed to be the off-season for 
motor cars. Not for Reo cars 
though—we have never known 
a time when, even with our 
splendid factory facilities, we 
were — - make enough Reos 
to sup e demand. 
WE HA PER Ft JUST INCREASED 
psd plant, nearly 50 per cent— 
ecessary to produce the new 
“Sx "And we hope to be able 
to more nearly supply our 
dealers this year than formerly. 
AS WE HAVE NO AMBITION, 
aie be maker of the most 
automobiles, but of the best. 
be do not expect, ever, to sup- 
ly all the demand for Reo cars. 
hat would be _— a of—well, 
the reverse of s 
TO MAKE THEM. EVER BET- 
TER—so much better that, al- 
ways, the demand will beckon 
the supply—that is our aim. 
FOUR YEARS we- an- 
nounced that, after more than 
23 years of experimenting—test- 
ing—proving—we had produced 
a chassis that we believed was 
finality in = —— of de- 


And w 

SOME PRIENDLY “RIVALS 
laughed at that statement— 
said that changes would con- 
=— — come bane A seasons 

hey always had 
NEVERTHELESS WE WERE 
CERTAIN in our own minds 
that, in the three-unit power 
| sacead md and in other features that 
ave become known as pecu- 
liarly Reo, we had established 
principles that would not change 
—so long at least as the princi- 
ples of gas engines remained as 


they were. 

IMPROVEMENTS? Refine- 
ments? Of course—but only in 
minor details. The world 
moves, and of ae we expect 
to move with 

BUT IN THE ‘FUNDAMEN- 
TALS of a self-propelled plea- 
sure car, we were convinced we 
were right. Events have only 
ro to confirm us in that 


FROM “SEASON TO SEASON 
we have made such improve- 
ments as the progress of the 
science has made possible. And 
as our facilities have increased 
and our purchasing ability be- 
come greater, we have from 
time to time reduced the price 
of Reo cars at the same time 
that a ees arene the 

an 

IN’ THE CASE OF THIS FOUR 
to do two 
things we had considered impos- 
sible—we have made a bigger 
and at the same time we have 
made a still better car. 


HOW WAS THAT POSSIBLE? 
you ask. Tell you:— 

THE MOTOR PROVED to have 
more power than was necessary 
—more than was really desir- 
able for the weight of the car. 
Refinements, recently made, in- 
creased that power still more. 

SO WE FOUND we could add 
three and one-half wey desir- 
able inches to the length of the 
car, give the buyer a _ more 
semertowe equipage. ae yet 

e a car of a 

THAT DIFFERENCE i length 
—and we made it wider at the 
same time—makes all the differ- 
ence in the world in the capacity 

and the comfort rs the car. 

OTHER NOTICEABLE im- 
Formerly sceme ; car which 
ormerly ——- almost per- 
fection— 

sent ED D UPHOLSTERING 

backs 

IM IPROVE /ED WINDSHIELD 
support—with braces running 
from cowl to body sill. 

KETS in all doors 

INSTRUMENTS mounted flush 
on instrument boar 

HOOD FASTENERS—new and 
improved -type. Stay put— 
and unfasten readily when you 


want them to. 

ENTIRELY NEW TOP—a real 
One-man top. Can actually be 
put oP or down by one man— 
— ong use as Well as when 


WINDSHIELD — Oval [mould- 
ing and pressed steel construc- 
tion throughou 

RAD DIATOR—New method of se- 
curing to frame—more flexible 
sevens strains on roughest 

‘oads. More cooling capacity. 

Ww HEEL BASE—increased 3”— 
now 115” 

NOBBY TREAD TIRES on rear 
page and extra wide, over- 

demountable rims. 

SPRING GS—Improved method of 

ication for spring shackles. 

STREAMLING | HUB - CAPS— 

an exclusive Reo feature. 

ANTI-RATTLER od Tneteee, and 
anti-rattling sup 

IMPROVED STA TING mech- 
anism—no sliding contacts and 


resistence. 

NEW HEADLIGHTS with hinge- 
less anti-rattling — and out- 
side focus attachm 

NEW DESIGN F EN DERS— 
crown type, closer fitting under 


NEW METHOD of supporting 
ignition coil. New design uni- 
1 joint for generator. 

NEW CYLINDER DESIGN— 
independent exhaust ports. In- 
fetter type exhaust — 

low. EF mu 

NEW THREE-PIECE ‘piston 
rings, giving greater power and 
acceleration. 

IMPROVED VALVE operation 
mechanism — larger surfaces, 
ball joints, self-lubricating. 

NEW ONE-PIECE cam shaft— 
larger bearings—and hardened 


an _. 
ADDED FRICTION SURFACE 
toclutch. New operating mech- 
anism calling for less foot !pres- 
sure. Improved thrust bearings. 
EQUIPMENT — One-man top. 
ush instruments; highest- 
priced d’Arsoval type ammeter 
and usual tools and accessories. 
DELIVERIES BEGIN Decem- 
berjrsth. Your localdealer will 
be able to showyou and to take 
your order for this matchless 
car on or about that date. 








Reo Purchasing Power Made 


A Condition That Was An Insurmountable Obstacle 
To Some, Proved To Be Reo’s Golden Opportunity 

WE PROMPTLY TOOK and are giving you—full advantage of it. 

READ CAREFULLY—It’s the Silver Lining to the War-Cloud. 

YOU ARE OF COURSE AWARE that the Reo Motor Car Company is 
financially the second strongest Automobile concern in the world. 

OR WEREN'T YOU ?—We had supposed that knowledge was common 
property. Anyway, you can easily ascertain the truth of the assertion. 

WE WOULDN'T MENTION IT HERE, never have before—but it is 
necessary to state the fact in order to explain something that is other- 
wise unexplainable—the wonderful values we are able to give in the 
two Reo models shown and priced above. 

FOR “WONDERFUL VALUES” is the only term that expresses it. 
Think of it! The New Reo the Fifth—that incomparable four, improved 
at many points and a larger car than its immediate predecessor—and 

at $125.00 less than last season. 

AND THE SENSATIONAL REO SIX—a Six designed and made the 
Reo way and with the Reo guarantee, at the amazing price of $1385! 
THAT CALLS FOR EXPLANATION —for you nor anybody else 

dreamed it would ever be possible to produce such cars at such prices, 

SOSURE WERE WE OURSELVES ofthat, we went so far as to state in 
an advertisement a year ago “‘no maker ever can—not even Reo ever can 
—give greater value than this’’—speaking then of Reo the Fifth at $1175. 

YOU RECALL THE STATEMENT doubtless—so when you saw the 
price, $1050, quoted above—and realized also that this latest Reo the 
Fifth is a larger and an improved car, you wondered. 

WELL, HERE’S THE ANSWER—and it’s mighty interesting. 

THE GREAT EUROPEAN WAR has created two sets of conditions 
—contradictory in some aspects. 

FOR EXAMPLE, while we know that Six Hundred Millions of dollars 
go into American banks every thirty days—a guarantee of prosperity 
and of a market for automobiles in the coming months—at the same 
time you know that the banks are most conservative about loaning it 
out, And that is as it should be. Safety First. 

AND SO YOU KNOW-—-jf you stop to think about it—that many manu- 
facturers, of automobiles and of other commodities, who were financially 
sound but who lacked a large surplus of cash, found it impossible to 
borrow during the past few months. These were necessarily limited in 
their buying and production capacity to the scope of their own funds. 

AND THAT WAS WHERE REO, with its enviable financial position— 
having the money, and in cash, and controlled, not by absentee share- 
holders but by the men who daily direct the Reo destinies—was able 
to avail itself of the condition that then existed. 

TO BUY WHEN OTHERS WERE EAGER TO SELL—and when 
there was practically no competition in the buying market. 

TO MAKE MORE CARS at a time when most makers must perforce 
curtail—and to have them ready for our dealers, and customers when 
the demand will be heaviest. 

NO ONE COULD HAVE FORESEEN the condition that had arisen. 
The best authorities on world affairs did not anticipate the war. At 
the time when we said, ‘‘this is the best value it will ever be possible 
for us to give,” we had in mind, of course, the normal conditions that 
then existed. Those conditions changed over night. 
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These Wonderful Values Possible 


WHY, A FEW MONTHS AGO, if a manufacturer wanted a few 
thousand tons of steel, of a special kind, he had to go to the mills, say 
please—and wait his turn. 

THEN THE WAR —The doubt, the uncertainty—stagnation for a time. 

THEN IF IT BECAME KNOWN there was an order for steel in sight 
we found, figuratively speaking, representatives of twenty steel mills 
camping on the steps of a morning, waiting to say please to the pur- 
chasing agent! 

THAT CONDITION was of the moment only—but it existed. And 
only because we were alert and able to take instant advantage of it are 
we now able to give you the unprecedented—the unexpected—the un- 
hoped-for values we announce in this ad. 

WE Hé/:D THE CASH—our own, to use on the instant without let or 
hindrance from anyone. We could declare another dividend—or invest 
it to vastly greater advantage in the future of Reo. We chose the 
latter course. - 

SO WE BOUGHT, and, paying the cash when cash was at a premium, 
bought right. Bought better than we had ever hoped—secured quality 
at prices theretofore impossible. From tires to electric starters—steel 
to leather—and hair—and paint. 

THE WAR IS BENEFICIAL to those American manufacturers who, 
like Reo, are alert to take advantage of it. 

AND SO WE HAVE NO APOLOGIES to make even to those friends 
to whom we sold 12,000 Reos last season. Not for a statement that 
we made in the best of faith—and must now contradict in the same 
good faith. 

FOR IN GIVING OUR CUSTOMERS the full benefit of the Reo 
purchasing power—instead of retaining the former price and taking the 
additional profit ourselves—we are only carrying out our policy which, 
adhered to from the first, has placed the Reo Motor Car Company in 
the splendid position it occupies today. 

SPEAKING OF POLICY—let us correct an impression that we know 
is abroad. 

OUR FRIENDS CRITICIZE US at times for what they call our 
“ ultra-conservatism.” 

ABOUT THE ONLY COMPLAINT we ever hear from Reo dealers is 
that we are too modest in setting forth the merits of the Reo product. 

WELL, PERHAPS THAT IS TRUE — if adherence to the strict truth 
in our ads; if a determination not to be carried away by the mania for 
mere quantities ; if we prefer to be second in numbers of cars produced 
that we may be first in quality—if these be indications of ‘‘ ultra-con- 
servatism ’’—why then we plead guilty. 

BUT OUR FRIENDLY CRITICS must concede that that Conservative 
Reo policy has produced tremendous results. Note the statement in 
the third paragraph of this ad. 

WE DON’T CALL IT that, however. We call it conservatism militant. 
Aggressive conservatism. Alert conservatism. Being sure—abso- 
lutely sure—we are right, then going ahead unfalteringly—irresistibly. 

DOESN’T THE VERY FACT that we were financially able to and did 
take advantage of a condition that we knew was transitory; and the 
further fact that, having bought better, we instantly offered the better 
values to Reo buyers—doesn’t that look like “militant” rather than 
“ultra” conservatism ? 

WE THINK SO—and we leave the case in your hands. 


REO MOTOR CAR COMPANY 
LANSING, MICHIGAN 
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The Six of “Sixty Superiorities”’ 


THIS SIX IS SENSATIONAL 
not because it is a six—but 
because it is a .Reo Six. 

FOR ‘REO WAS NOT one of the 
first to embrace the “Six” idea. 
Reo is one of the last. 

REO WILL NEVER BE one of 
the first to_adopt any new 
innovation. For our policy has 
ever been, to sell not ideas but 
automobiles. Dependable au- 
tomobiles. 

AND YOU WILL ALWAYS 
find Reo “trailing” to just that 

We will never be one 
of those to “‘take a chance’’— 

ith our customer’s money. 

NOT UNTIL EVERY uncertain 
or unknown quantity has be- 
come a certainty will any new 
type of car or motor or axle or 
part be offered with the Reo 
name-plate 

so _ YOU CAN ALWAYS BE 

SURE—as you have in the past 
—that = yorna a Reo you are 
invest experiment. 

THIS SIX IS THE RIPEST RE- 

SULT of Reo engineering ex- 
perience. 
we make and offer it to you is 
evidence that the “‘Six’’ idea 
ee reed passed the realm of un- 


THE. “y ext y 

(1) FLAT TUBE —E RADIATOR— 
won't leak through freezing. 
— tubes expand—don’'t frac- 

under pressure of frost. 

(2) wRADIA OR DESIGN—the 
sloping, curved visor and grace- 
ful tga give class to the 


ent. 

(3) STREAMLINE HUB-CAPS 
<a with Reo. Will be 
widely copied. 

(4) EXTRA HEAVY, one-piece, 
pre mt a axle—s50 per cent 
over-si os 

(5). TIMKEN BEARINGS (4) in 
front hubs 

(6) REO C VLINDER DESIGN 
—guarantees straight cylinders, 
uniformity of water jackets—no 
pry cylinders—no scored 


7 , SAF ETY— Seer se sure 


(8) T y PTHRER PI PIECE piston rings 
FR og power—dquicker accel- 


(0) FIFTY oe CENT over-size 
crank sha 

(10) EXTRA. HEAVY cam shaft 
—extra large cams. One reason 
po Bg Fo and coappoiod of 

this 

(an). “ECCENTRIC FAN belt 
adjustme: 

(1 SPIRAL. HALF-TIME gears. 

(1; as ACTION—toller 


ifte 

a "OVERHEAD INTAKE 
Var VE—not exhaust. Another 
reason for greater power and 


ay FIBRE ROLLER tappets on 
a ne ‘silence’’ fea- 


(6), VALVE ENCLOSURE— 
pease ae keeps them silent 


nex t pereqran! ph. 
(17) 7) BREA TUBE ex- 
hausts in valve enclosure— 
keeps parts bathed in oil spray, 


and— 
(18) NO OIL SR AYED on out- 
side of m breather-tube. 
(19) TWO TLE RIBLE JOINTS 
+ ofp motor drive and gener- 


(20) ADJ USTABLE main crank- 
t bearings. 
(an "DUAL “injector type—ex- 


on WATER HEATED IN- 
TAKE manifold. 


(23) REO STEERING gear. Not 
a “taking point,” but a driving 
er cm much prized by 


Reo 
(24) DRY “DISC CLUTCH—no 
sendency to dra; 
(25) THREE-U INET powee plant. 
(26) eaal universal jo 
AKE AND CLUTC H 


control system—only one hand- 


lever. 

28) REO one-rod control—sim- 
plest ever devised. 

(29) REO GEAR-shift—direct 
connected lever—you feel the 
7 as if your fingers touched 


(30) ‘REO patented locking device 
——— for two gears to 


(31). WYATT bearings in trans- 


mission. 

(3a) “INDEX” PLATE sur- 
unding control rod. 

(33) FU LL FLOATING rear axle. 

(34) \eancecal bearings in rear 


(3s) “NEW TYPE torque-arm. 
See the Book. 
(36) WORM BEVEL driving 
rs 


gea 

(37) C ANTILEVER rear springs. 

(38) RIGID may oop ga of canti- 
lever springs to axle. 

(390) REMY Glechtic starter and 
lighting. 

(40) STARTER hook-up—exclu- 
sively Reo. Worm drive. No 
shifting gears—no over-running 
ratchets. 

(41) STARTER LEVER—handy 
but unobtrusive 

(42) TIRE PUMP attached to 
main driving shaft. 

(43) DIMMING attachment to 
headlights. 

(44) PILOT light and tail light 
connected in serie 

(4s) SPECIAL tail. light switch. 

(46) PRACTICALLY one-piece 
pressed steel cowl. 

(47) 6%- INCH WIDER ton- 
neau, 122” wheelbase 

(48) so PERCENT. OV ER-SIZE 
in all vital parts. 

(49) REO ACCURACY—REO 

ARE—Reo inspeetion every- 
here. Parts ground to absolute 
exactness. 

(so) 190-ODD) STEEL FORG- 
INGS. 


(st) REAL LEATHER uphol- 
stering—we've never found any 
= that was “just as 


(sa) REAL HAIR—tetains its 


sp) "REAL RUBBER and Sea 

sland cotton in tires. 

(s4) VENTILATING, rain-vis- 
ion, clear-vision windshield. 

(ss) WINDSHIELD and top sup- 

rt—have to study in detail to 

ully appreciate. 

(s6) GENUINE one-man top. 

(s7) a weight in propor- 
tion to powe 

(58) EVERY. ‘PART—radiator- 
cap to tail light—Reo made and 


eo guaranteed. 
(so) MOST ACCESSIBLE car in 
the world. We will prove it to 


you. 
(60) FINALLY—and most im- 
portant to you—the Reo name 
plate signifies that the Reo 
guarantee, with all it stands for 
in integrity and financial sta- 
ility, goes with the car. 
DELIVERIES: Will begin about 


January 1st. Only way to be 
sure of ee yours early is to 
order now. See your local 


dealer, 
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“It Reminds You’’ 





THE HESS 
CALENDAR TICKLER 


See how nearly self-running, how simple it is : 


A. Current date 


D. Cards for balance of 
B. Entire current month 
C. Day of year and days 


year 
E. ae go and blanks 
yet to come F. Yearly calendar 


Memos are filed before any desired date. The current 
day slip is discarded daily, so the memo must come up 
at proper time, Or it can be refiled without rewriting. 
With The Hess Calendar Tickler there is no drawer to 
open, no lid tolift. Itis alwaysin plain sight—promi- 
nent above desk papers, etc. Savesits cost a hundred 
times in time, trouble and preventing costly “‘slip-ups’’. 
Tickler sets can be used in any cabinet 5'' wide 
Price, $2.50 complete—Oak or Mahogany 
Tickler sets, without cabinet, $1.00 
At your stationer's or write direct to 


Hess & Son, 1039 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 






















A SMALL 
FIRST 
PAYMENT 


enables you to buy one or 
more shares of high-grade 
dividend paying stocks or 


MR TTT RANT 


Mn 


bonds listed on the New = 
York Stock Exchange. You = 
can invest whatever amount & 


you find convenient under our plan of 


Partial Payment Purchases 
You can buy both st< neks and bonds. $20 down buys one 
share of U. S. Steel; $30 down, one share of Pennsy!- 
vania R.R. . $10down, a $100 New York City bond, ete. 
balance in small monthly payments. You receive the 
dividends while paying for the securities. 

Booklet We Execute Orders in GRAIN 
Mailed Free. 42 Broadway 


Sheldon, Morgan & Co., New Your City — 
Members New York Stock Exchange yy 
Members Chicago Board of Trade 


Us ali 


LU, LANAI 








How Many of Your 
Investments Gone 
Wrong in 31 Years? 


Not one of our customers has ever lost 

a penny on our 6% Farm Mortgages 

a we ew in business 31 years ago. 

We're ht Here on the Ground” 

te know values and borrowers in this 
great fertile Northwest territor 

Investigate. Write for Boo 

and List of Offerings. 


E. J. Lander & Co. 
Grand Forks; N. D. 
Est. 1883 
Capital and Surplus, $400,000 


FIRST MORTGAGES 
Jacksonville, Fla. 


§% and 1 

Net Onimproved business and ary ee ey prop- 

erty, on conservative 50% margin. We have had 1 

experience in this field; ref erences furnished if desired. itles 

to beapproved by leading attorneys. Correspondenceinvited. 
PALMER AND PALMER, Jacksonville, Fla. 


WANTED AN IDEA! 


Who can think of some simple thing to patent? pootens 

our ideas, they ma bring you wealth. Write for “‘Need 
Taventions” and How to Get Your Patent and wt 
Money.”” RANDOLPH & CO., Patent Attorneys, 
Dept. 171, Washington, D. C 


Bowsluudl Makes 
Bow Legs & Knock 
Knees Look Straisht 


Improves your appearance 100 per cent. 
Attaches toany garter-band. Absolutely 
cannot be detached no matter your 
\ SB position. Comfortable, you forget you 
XN : wearthem. Sentin plain package. 
Postpaid, soc. Or write for booklet. 


CAVANAGH BROS., Pottsville, Pa. 
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THE EXCHANGE REOPENED TO SALES 
OF STOCKS 


S INTIMATED in this column last 
week might be the case, the New York 
Stock Exchange was opened on December 
12 for trading in stocks for the first time 
since the dramatic closing on the eve of 
the outbreak of war on July 30. It was the 
success during the previous week of dealings 
in bonds on the Exchange that led the gov- 
ernors to open the Exchange for sales of 
stocks. It was declared at the time that 
“every confidence” existed that conditions 
similarly favorable would attend the fuller 
opening of the Exchange to regular busi- 
ness in stocks. 

Not all securities, however, will at once 
be salable on the Exchange. The list of 
stocks that will be includes 181 separate 
securities, the total list of the Exchange 
being 565.. Among the 181, however, are 
included virtually all the active speculative 
properties, with the exception of a very 
few held abroad in such quantities as to 
render it desirable to provide for later 
action as to when they shall be traded in. 
Among these stocks are United States 
Steel, Union Pacific, Southern Pacific, and 
Canadian Pacific. 

It was said that one reason for opening 
the Exchange for business in stocks on De- 
cember 12 (a decision, by the way, reached 
with some suddenness and the date being in 
advance of what most persons had hoped 
for) was news from London that the British 
Government had rejected a plan for the 
opening of the London Stock Exchange in 
the near future. 

Considerable sales of stocks and bonds 
on German account had been made in 
America, and the rise in the Berlin exchange 
rate with America was proof of German 
liquidation. This fact had been used in 
London as an additional argument for 
keeping the London Exchange closed, be- 
cause Great Britain naturally did not want 
to supply cash for Germans. To avoid 
doing that would be difficult if free markets 
existed in New York and London. New 
York’s opening promised, therefore, to re- 
tard instead of assisting London’s re- 
opening. 

Another influence that helped reopening 
in New York was the fact that transactions 
in stocks by the Clearing House Committee 
had so broadened in extent as to threaten 
to reach beyond the capacity of that com- 
mittee to handle them. As to prices, it is 
understood that as a minimum will be es- 
tablished the closing prices of July 30. In 
a majority of cases stocks have recently 
sold through the Clearing House at prices 
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above that minimum. From this fact itis 
inferred that the establishment of a mini 
mum will have slight influence on trading, 
except as a safeguard against any sudden 
demoralization due to some severe reverse 
to the Allied armies in Europe. Brad. 
street’s, commenting on the success of the 
opening of the Exchange to sales of bonds, 
remarks: 


“Judged by the results which have at. 
tended it and by the beneficial effects upon 
financial sentiment, the resumption of 
dealings was a wise proceeding. The regu. 
lar market for many different bond issues 
included in the lists which has now been 
successfully reestablished after a suspen- 
sion of a little less than four months, has 
been devoid of sensational features. In 
fact, one of the most prominent and grati- 
fying features has been the dev elopment of 
bond-trading upon apparently conservative 
lines. The restrictions which it was desir- 
able and necessary to adopt, in the shape of 
close supervision of all dealings by the 
committee and the establishment of mini- 
mum prices below which sales of bonds are 
not permitted, naturally have the effect of 
somewhat reducing the volume of trading, 
The total sales recorded in last Saturday's 
initial session of two hours were only 
$637,000, and the largest amount of trans- 
actions in bonds on any day of the week 
was $1,443,000. As regards prices, the gen- 
eral result has been a maintenance of fig- 
ures in most cases slightly below the clos- 
ing quotations recorded at the end of last 
July, but somewhat above the minimum 
prices established by the committee in 
charge. There have, it is true, been exce' 
tions to this, a limited number, particularly 
industrial and traction bond issues, havial 
scored advances of several points above the 
July quotations, and, on the other hand, 
certain railroad issues seemed to gravitate 
down to the minimum figures permitted by 
the committee.” 


THE GROWTH OF DEBTS, STATE 
AND NATIONAL 


Figures compiled by the Census Bureau 
show a marked increase in the debts of the 
States and nation, both in total amounts 
and in per capita. At the same time 
the gross amount is regarded as somewhat 
moderate, in view of the increase in the 
wealth of the nation. So much of the in- 
crease in debts is due to the growing debts of 
cities that the burden of government, ac- 
cording to The Journal of Commerce, is 
being ‘‘disproportionately borne in centers 
of population, either as heavy local taxa- 
tions or as current additions to local in- 
debtedness.”” The writer presents a table 
showing the national and State debts, both 
total and per capita, for a series of years 





RISE AND DECLINE OF THE COST OF LIVING AS COMPILED BY THE NEW YORK “ TIMES ANNALIST”. 
FROM THE WHOLESALE PRICES OF TWENTY-FIVE COMMODITIES IN UNIVERSAL FAMILY USB. 
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: “THE THREE GRACES,” by Stanlaws 


A Christmas Present 
for 1000 Readers of Literary Digest 





A Beautiful Portfolio of 


Let Santa Claus Bring It to You! 











Accept this charming Portfolio with the compliments of the 
MerRopoLiTaN Magazine. It contains three of Penrhyn Stanlaws’ 
piquant girl studies. (Mr. Stanlaws paints in full colors only for 
MerRopoLiraN.) Each picture is 12 inches by 17 inches, sepa- 
ritely mounted on imported, cream-colored, French Brittany, 
deckle-edged mounts. The pictures are reproduced by the new 
tbber-oftset color process, in 6 colors, which transfers all of 
the softness and charming delicacy of coloring in Mr. Stanlaws’ 
original paintings. It is this process which has made MeErro- 
POLITAN covers the art sensation of the magazine world. No 
other popular magazine has this rubber-offset process. 


The pictures—framed—cannot be told from the original 
paintings. They will make ideal gifts for three of your friends. 


1000 of these portfolios are waiting for readers of this 
magazine who send the coupon below. The Portfolio could 
not be duplicated in any art store for $1.50 (as a matter of fact 
itis not for sale anywhere). 


METROPOLITAN 


The Livest Magazine in America” 





e—We do not ask you to send any money 


Just fill out the coupon and send If you are not entirely satisfied, 
it tous. We will at once mailthe return the Portfolio to us. 
Portfolio, carefully packed, carriage We make this generous offer to 
charges prepaid, and a copy of the introduce the M ETROPOLITAN to the 
January number, entering your readers of this publication who may 


ead not be familiar with the splen- 
subscription to the Merropo iran 3 , Be ai 
z : did magazine we are publishing. 
for one year. When you receive 


: We are fully assured that you have 
the Portfolio and first copy of Met- only to glance at one issue of 
ROPOLITAN, send us $1.50, the reg-  Muerropo.rran to appreciate what 
ular subscription price, for the a wholly desirable, unusual and 


magazine, if you like them. fascinating magazine it is. 
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The METROPOLITAN for “yd ——_ ease the biggest and most costly editorial 
features ever announ Here are some of the things 
7S. — ,enio nie: A ty sonter nee bs H HENRY SYDNOR HARRISO » who wrote 
“V.V's . The Story of a Pioneer,’’ which is the aren. 

raphy, ft DR. ANNA HK WA ARD SHAW. All ‘a! = short stories of RICHAR 
ARDING DAVIS, JOSEPH CONRAD, W. W. » and more short stories 
by RUDYARD KIPLING than will appear in ae aie ma — B.. new series 
of humorous and tender Irish stories by RUPE ig: HUGH w boy series, 
re enjoyable than his ‘‘Penrod’”’ 7 by BOOTH TARKINGTON, JOHN 





REED’S vivid word-pictures of the t War. Other oo Lage RRY 
EVANS, GEORGE BER NARD SHA FANNIE HURST, INE GILL- 
MORE, "ARNOLD BENNETT, F. TEN NYSON JESSE, WILL PAYNE. CONINGSBY 
DA WSON, HENRY KITCHELL WEBSTER, A. E. W. MASON, LEROY SCOTT, 
W. B. MAXWELL. 








Pictures reproduced in 6 colors by new 
Rubber- Offset Process and mounted 


Each Picture is 
12" by 17" 

















METROPOLITAN MAGAZINE 
432 Fourth Avenue, New York 





Gentlemen:—Send me the Penrhyn Stanlaws 
Portfolio, prepaid, and METROPOLITAN for 
one year beginning January, 1915. On receipt 
of first number, I will remit $1.50 for my sub- 
scription, with understanding Portfolio is to 
be mine, FREE. If I am‘not satisfied, I will 
return the Portfolio and owe you nothing. 












(Canadian and foreign postage extra) 
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Pictures sharp to 
corners—not 


ti 
dull and hazy. 


ee 


e 
Balopticon 
gives entertainment as novel, as inter- 
esting; as varied and as instructive as 
the talking machine gives in its field. 


The Home Balopticon projects pictures, 
post cards, solid objects, etc. Pictures in cor- 
rect position from left to right, not reversed. 
Now fitted with special nitrogen-filled Mazda 
lamp, giving illumination superior to any sim- 
ay en on the market. Absolutely 
safe and automatic and simple enough for 
child to operate. mirrors and all 


ical parts of high quality—not a toy. Ideal 
se for clubs aul schoolroom as well as 
the home. 


Costs but $35—with 
uminum coated wall- 
screen included. Other 
or various re- 
quirements $22 andup. 
“Fun—and Better” 
is an pe me bgpbate - 
matt ways 
qotertai with, the a 


Bausch £ lomb Optical @. 


512 ST. PAUL STREET ROCHESTER, N.Y. 








carpen or CANADA 


By Pacx-Horse anp Canoz Turovucu 
UnbEVELoreD New Britrisu CoLumsBia 
By F. A. Talbot 
“The author traveled 1200 miles of this unbroken 
wilderness. He was particularly interested in 
its agricultural resources, its adaptation for stock 
and fruit raising, its mining and lumbering pos- 
sibilities, and the opportunities it presents for 
investments.’’—The Boston Herald. 
“Exceedingly interesting,”’ says the Brooklyn 
Daily Eagle. “Here can be found statements as 
to the immense crops actually raised, also bear 
hunting stories, and as for the various experi- 
ences met with while on the long journey, they 
are legion.” 


Large crown octavo, profusely illustrated with full-page 
half-tones. Bound in cloth, $2.50 net; by mail, $2.65. 


Funk & Wacnatts Co., 354-60 Fourth Ave., N. Y. 














WAT Advice to a Wife 


on the Management of Her Own Health and On the 
Treatment of Some of the Complaints Incidental 
te Her Sex. By Dr. P.H. Chavasse, F.R.C.S. 
Covers a wide variety of subjects that have an in- 
timate relationship with the married state. Every 
woman, old or young, can profit by the wise 
counsel and advice given in this volume. 


Cloth bound, By mail, postpaid, $1.00 
Pank & Wagnalls Company, 854-60 Fourth Ave., New York, N.Y. 





beginning in 1901, amounts being given with 
six figures omitted: 

I dobiod: * 
——National. —— 
Amount 

$1,028 

1,027 
1,015 





——Total 
Amount 


—48 States— 


bo C0 BONO BORD BD BOBO NOB 09 
ESBSRSSS 


, i sinking-fund assets or fund available for payment of 
det. 

From this table it.appears that there has 
been ‘‘a slight falling off in national in- 
debtedness during the period in question, 
but this is much more than offset by the in- 
creases in State debts, the total of the latter 
at the end of the period having increased over 
the beginning of the series of years by about 
50 per cent.’”” Meanwhile ‘‘ great advances 
in population have kept this growth from 
showing so markedly when stated in per- 
capita terms, altho even when so stated an 
advance of some 17 or 18 per cent. is indi- 
cated, the per capita being $3.57 for all 
State governments, against $2.95 in 1901.” 

For national and State governments 
combined the final figure was $14.15 at the 
end of the series of years (1913), against 
$16.38 in 1901, ‘‘a technical decline due 
to the fact that national indebtedness 
remained about stable while population 
increased.”” The great advances in debts 
was made in States, ‘‘which are thus keep- 
ing pace to a somewhat greater extent 
with conditions in the cities.’”’ Another 
table analyzes conditions as to States. 
It presents the amount of debt and the per 
eapita of debt as follows: 

Less Sinkin Pund Assets 


Amount Per Cap. 

..++ $13,132,375 $5.95 
x 3,064,818 d 

1,236,066 

10,222,744 

3,173,949 

7,110,451 

763,122 


_ 
CAWwwow 
1 4 


coooune 


i] 
CwN Oe Ie 
> i zy 5 

on! 


New Jersey 
New Mexico 
New York 


5,126,815 
190,036 

70,000 
11,811,640 


122)375 
$3.57 

“Great variations in per-capita indebt- 
edness are indicated, but in general it is 


seen that the Eastern and New England 
States are far the_most heavily indebted 
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Lsterprook 


SW As (Koa 


A 


Relief No. 314 


is an extraor- 

dinary pen that 

adjusts itself to any 

desired slant and writes 
smoother than the old 
goose quill. Made of special 
alloyed metal—won’t corrode 
—and finished like a gold pen. 


for useful metal box containing 12 of 
Send 10c. * : : 


our most popular pens, including the 
famous Falcon 048. 


Esterbrook Pen Mfg. Co. 
New York Camden, N. J. 


Mone issi: - For 
ror f Yee AL oe [ence 
Sunday Plans fg One chu 
Schools eg Qui Write: $807 














tian Finance Association, 80 Maiden Lane. New 


Ideal Books for 





Teachers, principals, etc., you will find JUST THE 
RIGHT PRIZE BOOKS for Students, Classroom ani 
other Competitions, at moderate prices, in our di 
of various standard classic and modern books for young 
and old, in neat and attractive bindings. Visit O# 
Retail Department, 354-360 Fourth Avenue, New York 


Funk & Wagnalis Company 





Questions of Sex 
Series 





Six New hooks written by eminent Professional 
men and women, with introductions to each by 
Rey. F. B. Meyer. They deal with the fundamen- 
tals of the sex problem, and impart in clear and 
inspiring language an abhorrence of all that tends 
toward the slightest lowering of the highest sex 
ideals. Necessary, practical guidance which 
every American should have. 











Before I Wed; or Young 
Men and Marriage 
By Sir Thomas 
Clouston. M.D 


| What It Means to Mar- 
| ry; or Young Women 
and Marriage 
By Dr. Mary Schar- 
lieb. A cheery book 
of sound advice 
to all young women 
about to marry. 12- 
mo, cloth, 157 pages. 


which must be 
faced before 
mental and 
physical happi- 





mess can be assured. 
I2mo, cloth, 148 pp. 
$1.00 net. 
Preparation for 
jarriage 
By Walter Heape, M. 
A., F.R.S.. A clear 
and outspoken state- 
ment of the difficul- 
ties, demands and 
privileges that await 
those about to be 
married. 12mo, cloth, 
176 pages. $1.00 net. 
What a Boy Should 
Know 

By Dr. A. T. Scho- 
field, and Dr. Percy 
Vaughan-Jackson. 
Rather have the boy 
learn by the unsullied 
way, than from the 
lips of the unclean. 
I2mo, cloth, 118 
Pages. $1.00 net. 


$1.00 net. 


Life and Its 


Beginnings 
By Dr. Helen Webb. 


cloth, 
$1.00 net. 


From 
Girlhood to 
Womanhood 


By Dr.Eliza- 

beth Sloan gon 
Chesser 

Sound and - 
sympathetic advice 
for the girl on the 
verge of womanhood. 
Iz2mo, cloth, 142 





pages. $1.00 net. 


Average postage 8c extra on each vol. if ordered by mail 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY 
354-60 Fourth A: 
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capita. Thus Massachusetts has a 
$22.78, New York of $9.05, Con- 
t of $6.12, Rhode Island of $9.02, 
‘Virginia of $10.46. The lowest re- 

ied indebtedness is that of Oregon, 
is only 4 cents per capita. New 
stands as an exception among the 
tern States, as she has only 24 
per capita outstanding; Louisiana 
gd Tennessee among the Southern States, 
: KB Beth $7.89 and $5.32, respectively, and 
‘Birsona among the Western, with $13.25, 
‘Bye exceptions, but generally the rule 

lds good that, whereas the Eastern 
Biates are accumulating large debts, the_ 
Western and Southern have not*done so, 
This is in part due to the superior credit 
dthe Eastern States, which enables them 
Bp borrow at low figures, but is largely 
dg, it would, seem, to the fact that they 
ae carrying very heavy taxes and so are 
jd to borrow for new outlays, while the 
Western get their funds directly from 
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“Taken as a whole, the returns show that 
the debt of the States and the nation, 
St iecrcesing rapidly in the total and 
seadily in the per-capita figures, is not 
wyet large or overburdensome when com- 
qed with that of other nations. Heavy 
tases are supplying the resources for the 
mment expenditures of all classes in the 
main, but the fact that these taxes are 
naching their limit in some States is illus- 
inted in the disproportionate growth of the 
debt in certain sections as compared with 
whers. The figures given are net—after 
Bie deduction of sinking-fund assets. A 
wudy of the return for such assets shows, 
moreover, that provision is in many States 
bing made from taxation for the liquida- 
tion of the indebtedness. The facts in the 
ase demonstrate in a cumulative way one 
important reason for the burdensome char- 
ter of government expense, inasmuch as 
the bulk of it in most parts of the country 
is still being supplied to meet current re- 
irements from current incomes.” 
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dn Urgent Case.—A girl, reading in a 
per that fish was excellent brain-food, 
wie to the editor: 

“Dear Sir—Seeing as you say how fish 
isgood for the brains, what kind of fish 
Teat? ” 

To this the editor replied: 


Sex 


-rofessional 


to each by 
fundamen- 














clear and “Dear Miss—Judging from the composi- 
highest sex ion of your letter, I should advise you to 
bbe. & whale.’’—Tit-Bits. 

leans to Mar- 3 

yung Women A Spontaneous Affair—One day Miss 
sary accel Matia Thompson Daviess, the author, 
cheery book aiked down a street in Nashville. The 


id advice 
ung women 






wt was crowded with negroes, who were 







nis7 oeeul ing in a line for a parade. 

a “What's the oceasion for the parade, 
esheahans ?” she asked of a boy. 

iclen Webb The boy looked at her with a grin. 





ex problem, "La, Miss Daviess,”’ he replied, “ don’ 
sind. 12mo; ) know colored folks well ’nough to 
ae mw dat dey don’ need no ’casion foh a 
ide? ’—New York Sun. 
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100d ' 
Withdrawn.—Among the Monday morn- 
‘culprits haled before a Baltimore 


liza- | 










oat o— $ magistrate was a darky with no 
etic ode ble means of support. 

Ssmanhood. ff What occupation have you here in 
cloth, 142 mallimore? ’’ asked his Honor. 

ee _ Nell, jedge,” said the darky, “I ain’t 
OMPANY orig at present—jest circulatin’ 
2. » Suh.” 





ms; Honor turned to the clerk of the 


C 
t and said: 
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‘The AETNA will take care of them 
if anything should happen to me’’ 


§ peguiee the thought that will make your mind at ease when you are 
at your office desk hereafter, if you send this coupon right now. 


Every year more men are hurt, more men are killed by accidents. Today the 
startling toll is one man in seven—one man in seven killed ‘or injured by accident. 
And no human being can tell when, where or how accident is going to happen to him. 
In train or street car, on a boat, in an elevator, falling down stairs, the smallest 
slip, and it may be too late. Now, while you can, 


@ AETNA-IZE @ 


Send the coupon and let us tell you 
about the wonderful Atna Accumulative 
Accident policy ; the policy that in- 
creases every year you own it—annually 
for five years—so that if you start at 
$5,000, the sixth year itis worth at least 


disabled ; how it will pay you $25 each 
week if you are just partially disabled. 

Etna-ize — and no matter what acci- 
dent may come, you willatleast know that 
your wife and children are taken care of. 


. . s 
$7,500 and your premium remains the It is not in your power to pre-  s* 
same. vent accidents, but itis in your \“ 

power tomakethose accidents <“ .“ 


Let us tell you how this policy will 
pay as much as $15,000 if you lose your 
ife, or two limbs or both eyes; how it 
will pay half as much if you lose one 
hand, foot or eye; how it will pay 
hospital bills, operation fees, surgeons’ 
fees; how it will pay you $50 each week 
as long as you live if you are totally 


bear as lightly as possible 3° “ / 
onyourself and those who 
depend on you. Send “ . 
this coupon today. Jf 
For the sake of fe. 

your family — 


> 
eS 
\S 
s 
» 
» 


don’t neglect “OE ot 
thischance. SW 0% 
ff + Ares 's 
JETNA LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 0 SS" So NOS 
Drawer 1341 HARTFORD, CONN. ra a ae Ps ‘ Ra 
The largest company in the world writing Life, Accident, Sg” 
Health and Liability Insurance SS a eee” vy 
Agency opportunities for all Casualty ’ i ee z ¥ 
and Bonding lines se we oo ~ PH SSN oe 








ease enter the fact that this gen- 
Faxty days.”—Green Bag. 





id Read 








JUST PUBLISHED 
The Great Lectures that Have Stirred 
Thousands 


The Prince 


of Peace 


One of Five Dainty Books by 
WILLIAM JENNINGS BRYAN 
Secretary of State 


A Timely Volume 





Every Speaker, Teacher and Pr her— 
Every Exponent of RIGHT as agains 
MIGHT — should get and read this 


sound, sensible and inspiring volume. 


THE BIBLE and 
UNIVERSAL PEACE 


By GEORGE HOLLEY GILBERT, D.D., Ph.D. 








The Four Others Are: 


THE PRICE OF A SOUL 
THE VALUE OF AN IDEAL 
MAN 

THE PEOPLE’S LAW 


The Ethical, Social, Economic, and Religious 
teachings of the most popular orator in the world. 
His most effective lectures and addresses which 
have been delivered before many great audiences. 


In five uniform volumes, thin ]2mo. Ornamental boards 
—dainty style. ‘Price of each title 30c net; by mail 35c 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Publishers 
354-360 Fourth Avenue, New York 


A New Book which Every Student of current events 
will find especially Pertinent and Helpful at this time. 
Considers how both parties in a great war appeal to 
the same God of the same Book, and with equal ap- 
parent reason. Discusses the duty and opportunity 
of the church, and claims that the Bible and Peace are 
strong allies. 1tzmo, Cloth. $1.00 Net. Average 


carriage charge, 9 cents. 
Fank & Wagnalls Co., Pubs., 354-360 Fourth Ave., New York 
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Mothers—Your Boys’ and Girls’ 


progress in school will cause you no anxiety if you place 
before them a clear knowledge of what the world is think- 
ing and doing weekly—it will help form their characters, 
Provide them with THE LITERARY DIGEST. 


7 











17 Reasons Why Your Child Should Study It In Schoo 


(1) He should learn to know the world in which he lives. 


“The Literary Digest gives the important news-events of the week with a 
splendid idea to news value.’-—Columbia University, Department of Journal- 
ism, Albert Frederick Wilson. 


(2) It is at least as important that the pupils should know about living 
men as about dead men—about the living present as about thedead past. 
“‘We are using The Literary Digest in our classes. We find that young people 


are eager to know and think upon the progress of the{times.’’"—Teacher in the 
Washington Irving High School, New York City. 


(3) The study of current events will tend to fix the habits and 
tastes of the child in the line of constructive thought and of good 
clean reading. - The Literary Digest omits divorce news, murder 
news, and other news of a purely sensational character. It will 
form a valuable corrective for magazine trash, cheap movies and 
sensational newspapers. 

“The study of The Literary Digest has made a difference in the tasks of our 

upils already. Heretofore, I have had to struggle to prevent the surrep- 


tious reading of trashy magazines, but have no such difficulty now.’ — 
Principal, Garret, Ind. 


(4) Squeers, the brutal schoolmaster of “Nicholas Nickleby,” ap- 
plied education externally with a birch. The modern educators re- 
verse this method and really ‘“‘educate’’ or “‘lead out” the thought 
develop the character like a plant—from within out. 


“I am certain that this magazine work is in line with the trend of present-day 
pedagogy.’’—Assistant Principal, Waynesville High School, Ohio. 


(5) Achild never speaks of his algebra at home, nor does he discuss 
the ablative absolute. He will speak of his Literary Digest work. It 
will give him something worth while to talk about—something inter- 
esting to think about. 


“TI should like to see The Literary Digest in every school in the land.’"—Prin- 
cipal, Clinton High School, Ky. 


(6) In thirty years the world will be managed by our children. Our 
roblems will be their problems. The Literary Digest class in the 
High School is the place to begin to train the children to consider 
and meet these problems. 
“T believe that the study of a good periodical like The Literary Digest will do 
more to make an intelligent citizen of a boy or girl than any other work they 
can do,’’—Superintendent, Ridgeway Schools, Ohio. 


(7) A discussion of topics of our country, of foreign comment, of 
science and invention, of letters and art, of religion and social 
service, with a magazine as carefully edited as The Lins Digest 
for a text, will not only broaden the pupil’s mind—it will also enrich 
his vocabulary and strengthen his powers of expression. 

“By studying The Literary Digest my pupils are getting more varied and a 


more useful vocabulary than the regular class-texts were giving them.’’—Teacher 
in a New York City High School. 


(8) The Literary Digest will lighten the burden of the history 
course. Subjects which seem dry and uninteresting in the ordinary 
text-book become very much alive when found in a current periodical. 

“TI use 250 copies of The Literary Digest each week. Last term my classes were 


more successful than ever before in the Regents’ Examination. Noi a failure was 
recorded.’’—Prof. G. E. Boynton, Erasmus Hall High School, New York City. 


(9) The Literary Digest will not displace the regular text-book in 
civics or history. The text-book will become the place where the 
pupil will find principles and causes, and The Digest a supplement 
of results. 

“The co-ordination between The Literary Digest and our text-book has become 


a fact and the articulation of the two is almost perfect.—Principal, Lawton 
High School, Oklahoma. 


(10) Some of the greatest lessons in current history can be taught 
through cartoons and other pictures. The best illustrations are 
gathered each week in The Digest. 


Write to us for further information and give us the name of the principal of the school your children attend, or the name of the teachét 
of history, civics or English, that we may write to them. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, 354-360 Fourth Avenue, New York 


“TI begin my current-topics recitation by reading the cartoons in The Dj 
Everybody likes to look at pictures, and immediately the interest of every pupil 
is aroused in an effort to interpret these illustrations.’’-—Head of History DP. 
partment, New York City High School. 


(11) The best teacher is a student of children. The routine course 
with their cut-and-dried questions and standardized answers give vey 
little opportunity for pupils and teachers to come into personal touch, 
In The Literary Digest classes the rigidity of the school course js 
broken, and the teachers can become acquainted with the children’s 
needs and thoughts. 

“Nothing that the teachers have done in school has tended so well to give then 

an insight into the lives and tastes and characters of the children.’’—Froma 


report of a canvass of teachers in New York City High Schools made by Jeg 
Davidson, Washington Irving High School. 


(12) Many educators claim that the use of The Literary Diges 
asatext develops initiative and trains children to be leadersd 
thought. In this magazine study the consideration of unsettled 
problems encourages the pupils to do original thinking and to form 
independent judgments. 

“‘We prefer The Literary Digest also because the opinions of many newspapes 


and periodicals are quoted without editorial comment, thus allowing the studen, 
to form her own opinions,’’—The Misses Shipley’s School, Bryn Mawr, Pa, 


(13) In the average class-room questions are asked by the teacher 
for the purpose of finding out what a pupil does not know. In Th 
Literary Digest class this process is reversed and the children ask 
the questions. This is as it should be, for in life most queries ar 
put by one who does not know and wants to find out. 


“In selecting a periodical for class use,"we found nothing so good as Th 
Literary Digest.’’"—C. H. Carson, Superintendent, Marengo, Iowa. 


(14) The greatest drain on the teacher is the apathy—the inertia— 
of the class. She has to spend her vital power in galvanizing com 
plete indifference into a resemblance of interest. Magazine study 
helps to save the energy of the teacher for other things by enlisting 
the keen interest of the pupils. 
““My class has not found civics the dry, uninteresting subject it is often’saidto 
be, for The Literary Digest has brought political problems home to themina 
logical, fair-minded, authentic manner which has clarified the text-book & 
planations.’’-—High School Teacher, El Paso, Illinois, 


(15) That study has supreme value which contributes towards trait 
ing a pupil to think clearly and intelligently on his feet. The Lit 
erary Digest class furnishes the occasion and the subject-matter. 


‘The interest of the students has been stimulated and the patrons of the schod 
are all commenting on the work. We follow the lecture method, i. e., askth 
student to stand facing the class and give a full and intelligent discussiond 
the topic which he has reviewed.’’—Principal, Alden High School, Kansas, 


(16) Literary Digest study will start the children on the road to 
the study-habit. The unfamiliar and puzzling words and topic 
they meet will drive them to reference works—will make the dit 
tionary and the encyclopedia live books. : 
“Teachers and students are deeply interested in the new course, and wealt 
confident that great benefit will result therefrom. The Literary Digest is indit 
pensable to liberal culture.’’—G. H. Felsinger, Lewisburg, Tenn. 


(17) Now is the time for your children to study current events 
The world is turning a critical corner. A great war is being 
Issues of tremendous import in the education of your children wil 
arise. And in the sensational news-welter of the periodical pres, 
in the confusion of issues and counter-issues, in the distortion d 
political bias, The Literary Digest will come to your children asé 
clear, cool mind, sifting the essential from the non-essential, et 
phasizing where emphasis should be placed, and reflecting for them 
every side of every important current event with the perfect im 
partiality of a mirror. 
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Christmas Sets of 
— Ce oe 
A BIG 


we urge “‘ Digest” 


Pree S220 


122 
sre 910. 


Size of Volumes 
544 x8l4x 134 inches. 


De Luxe Set Ten Volumes 


Thackeray was the representati 
English man of letters of his tim 
of whom Carlyle said, ‘* Nobody 
our day wrote with such perfecti 
of style.”’ 


Thackeray’s Picture of Society 
is the most vivid, as it is incontestably 
the most real, in prose fiction. His 
books not only tell the story but draw 
the moral as well. 

Letters have never known such a 
combination in one personality of the 
artist and moralist, the satirist and 
poet, essayist and critic. He was no- 
tably a man of heart and exercised 
his great powers in the service of the 
affections. 


In Thackeray’s Company 

we never lack entertainment; he in- 
troduces us to characters whose ac- 

uaintance is a liberal education — 
the unscrupulous and clever Beckv 
Sharp, the noble and simple-hearted 
Colonel Newcome, Harry Esmond, 
and that whole-hearted a! Rg Barry 
Lyndon. Books offering such keen 


enjoyment and sound instruction in 
life are the best furniture for a home; 
they should be owned (not borrowed), 






WE PAY THE CARRIAGE 
Funk & WAGNALLS Company, New York. 
enclose $1.00.* If satisfactory, I will retain 


in all has been paid. If I d 


nothing. 


Address 


REE 9: Boer eine Shee pemeeemcr ear 


*Send $11.25 should you desire to pay for 
one cash payment. 








sets of standard literature at a price absurdly small. 


offer which would place in their hands at so small an 
amount as $12.50 the complete writings of Thackeray, 
than whom few writers are more brilliantly entertain- 
ing. And this edition is really SUBSTANTIAL— 
bound in fine Interlaken book cloth, with elaborate 
gold back designs, gilt tops and profuse illustrations, 
including a hand-colored frontispiece in each volume. 
The paperis of the finest book paper made, the type new, 
clean-cut, and the page margins wide and easy on the eyes. 


Author of many novels and miscel- 
lany of very high quality, a great 
humorist, an artist in letters of the first 
rank; aman greatly loved and honored. 


MONEY BACK IF NOT SATISFIED 
Sign and Send This Coupon Today 


Send me on approval, carriage charges paid, “The 
Complete Works of Thackeray,"’ bound in cloth. I 


and send you $2.00 per month thereafter until $12.50 
L © not want the books, I 
will return them within ten days at your expense, you 
will refund the money I have paid, and I will owe you 





Pablisher Fails 


readers to take advantage of an 
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so that they may be read ‘and read 
again. 

He was the keenest of observers 
and eminently a man of the world and 
the greatest English novelist of char- 
acter and of manners, commonly 
called—The great English artist in 
fiction. 

This edition of Thackeray 
Contains All of the Novels and Miscellanies 
contained in the best standard edition 
issued in England with the author’s 
approval. It is printed from good 
type and contains 267 etchings; 
photogravure half-tones and wood- 
cut illustrati sea d m designs by 
the author, Frederick Barnard, 
Cruikshank, Pailthorpe, and others. 

Of the many editions hitherto is- 
sued in Europe and America, it is 
believed that none will be found more 
attractive to those persons who really 
appreciate the masterpieces of one of 
the foremost novelists of the century, 
and wish to own his 
complete writings in 
elegant form. 


The Illustrations 


which are a distinguish- 
ing feature of the edi- 
tion, include a greater 
variety than has ever ap- 
eared in any edition of 
his writings. A hand- 
painted frontispiece 
illustration appears in 
each volume. 

Ten volumes; best 
quality Interlaken 
ribbed cloth, gilt top, 
gold back stamp, un- 
trimmed side and bot- 
tom edges. 
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Great Bargains 
in Christmas Sets 


Funk & Wagnalls Company, Publishers 
354-360 Fourth Avenue, New York 
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Standard Authors at About Half Their Value! 





On this page are pictured two sets of books 


which you could not buy anywhere else at any- 
thing like the price for which we offer them. 
The publisher of these books failed and we bought the few remaining sets for almost nothing com- 
pared with their actual value. This is a real opportunity for you to obtain beautiful, Christmas 


Remember that these are not second-hand or shop-worn 
books; every volume is warranted to be absolutely new and perfect—but there are only a few sets left. 


The Complete Works of 


THACKERAY 


It is with supreme confidence that we offer this set 
of Thackerayasa REAL BARGAINattheprice. And 


The Works of 


SIR WALTER SCOTT 


It is a pleasure to be able to offer our patrons these 
excellent sets secured because of the close surveillance 
which we always try to maintain over the book market. 
It is our rane to be ever on the watch, and with our 


large book-buying facilities tobe FIRST ontheground Qyr $ 50 
when valuable books must be sacrificed by the origi- Pri 14 

nal publisher, as is often the case when ready cash is *™€e Lat 
needed. In this set of Scott at $14.50 you are con- Peqenyes ty 2 
fronted with a REAL BARGAIN, and if you read at all, and You $ 00 
more especially if you ever read fiction, this is one time when S 

you really must buy or actually lose one of the best bargains #@V€ — 


we have been able to offer in recent years. 


De Luxe Set Twelve Volumes 

Scott was the first literary man of 
a Freat riding, sporting, fighting clan. 
Altho not a great, he was a sound 
lawyer. 

“Tt is the breadth of sympathy 
which more than anything else makes 
Scott still the greatest novelist in the 
English, and perhaps in any lan- 
guage.” 

In variety and depth of interest 
and weight and accuracy of historical 
substance, Scott is still- the unrivaled 


An 








master of the at events and mi- 
nute incidents of history and of the 
manners of the times he celebrated. 
The characters of Shakespeare are 
nut moreexclusively human, not more 
erfectly men and women, as they 
ive and move. 


Picture shows books 
GREATLY reduced. 
They are 534x 834x134 


inches. 


Scott’s Peculiar Fascination for 
Ages 
is such that the youth or maiden of 
fifteen takes no greater an interest in 
these captivating ro- 
mances than does the old 
man of seventy. The 
true lover of literature 
never gets very far away 
from Scott —he reads 
Scottat theage of adoles- 
cence to learn the stir- 
ring ways of the outdoor 
“grown up” world and 
to follow breathlessly 
the adventurous lives 
_of such characters as 
“Ivanhoe and Quentin 
Durward — arrived at 
the prime of life he reads 
Scott still, to admire his 
wonderfulliterary power 
—and finally, at the ripe 
old age of seventy, he 
still knows no greater 


have a friend, an invisible playmate of the mind 
as it were. 


is a necessity to every reader, and no library 
should be without a set of these books. 

No other writer has so charmingly blended 
poetry, history and romance, nor given us more 
taithful descriptions of the most picturesque 
country and sturdy people as this great histor- 
ical novelist. He is accredited to be the most 
universally known of all 
novels which were never surpassed in their hold 


has been paid. 


peninsQ7 30 


Price 


fascination than that exercised by 
Scott’s wonderful portrayal of human 
nature and keen comprehension of 
human frailties. 


Scott Knew Intimately All Ranks 
of Society 


before, he published a line. Duchesses, 
gypsies, thieves, highlanders, lowlanders, 
students, attorneys, clerks, actors, game- 
keepers, farmers, tramps—he was at 
home with all of them. He does not deal 
in moral or social problems. Scott is 
known as a “friendly author’’! To read 
and know familiarly all his works is to 


Acquaintance with the ‘‘ Waverley 
Novels”’ 


modern writers of 


upon popular interest, he again is called 
the most attractive and satisfying master 
of romance in all literature. 

This edition includes all of the ““Waver- 
ley,’’ with full explanatory notes glossary 
and index to each novel, printed from 
good, large type. 

In addition to the twelve hand-painted 
photogravure illustrations, these books 
contain 124 fine and striking full-page 
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t and rep ti each by an 
artist of ability. 
nd in dark blue English ribbed cloth, 
gilt tops, silk headba » and gold back 
stamp. 7 volume contains a hand- 
colored frontispiece illustration. 


MONEY BACK IF NOT SATISFIED 
Sign and Send This Coupon Today 


WE PAY THE CARRIAGE 


Funk & WaGNALLs Company, New York. 
Send me on approval, carriage charges paid, 
Works of Sir Ww. 
close $1.00.* If satisfactory, I will retain the work and 
send you $2.00 per month thereafter until $14.50 in all 
If I do not want the books, I will 
return them within ten days at your expense, you 
will refund the money I have paid, and I will ow 
you nothing. 


alter Scott."’ bound in cloth. 


PII ciiinte -<ccsondeonsaasmintinsoarigiewiotiinces 


L.D., 12-19-14 





*Send $13.00if you desire to pay for the set in one 
cash payment. 
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foot-hill whose crest also looks out toward 
the sea. They are of concrete and are soft 
gray in color—yet they are neither dull nor 
somber, for their architect—Bertram G. 
Goodhue, of New York—has laid here and 
there mosaic patterns of colored tiles that 
give accent to the flat tints of the walls. 
Mr. Goodhue has shown no less ingenuity 
than charm in the modeling of his surfaces 
and in the composition of his roofs and 
towers. Given age with a few picturesque 
legends and traditions, and the group of 
buildings on the hillside back of San 








Copyriguted, 1914, Panama-California Exposition 


PATIO—SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA COUNTIES BUILD- 
ING, SAN DIEGO PANAMA-CALIFORNIA EXPOSITION. 


Diego might pass as one of the brilliantly 
beautiful small cities of old Spain. 

The winter traveler of 1915 will be 
fortunate in seeing these two great exposi- 
tions at the thresholds of their existence— 
while they are still bright, fresh, and new, 
and before the great midsummer trek to 
the far side of the Rockies and the Sierras 
has begun. Altho new, they will be in no 
sense incomplete. In the strict time-rules 
which they have formulated, the manage- 
ments of both the shows have seen to it that 
all exhibitors are to be ready with their 
entire showings before the doors swing 
ajar upon the opening days. They have put 
their own houses in order. By the first of 
November persons who were on the West 
coast noticed that the fairs were complete 
—not practically complete, but entirely 
complete—complete as to buildings and 
decorations, as to pavements and lawns, 
trees and shrubs, complete in their in- 
tensely interesting and varied exhibit- 
booths. They have profited by some of 
the failures of other expositions to be 
ready upon their opening days—or for 
some time afterward. Both San Francisco 
and San Diego planned well enough in 
advance and carefully enough in detail 
to prevent such fiascos. 

The winter traveler will find much at 
San Francisco to interest him—even out- 
side the exposition walls. 
that city as a winter resort have never been 
sung. Yet its climate in January or 
February is hardly different from that of 
August, when the largest throngs are 
expected to visit the exposition. 
generous accommodations and hospitality 





The charms of | 


Its | 


—exprest in more than nine hundred hotels | at hand and may be seen between sunyp 


and almost innumerable restaurants, of 
inconceivable charm and variety—will be 
more than ample for the midwinter visitor. 

If the midwinter visitor has not before 
visited the wonder-city by the Golden 
Gate, he should be envied. The most 
metropolitan city in the Americas—with 
the possible exception of New _York—it 
has a certain life, gaiety, and brilliancy ex- 
ceeding that of New York and reminiscent 
of the old Paris—the Paris of a decade ago. 
The Panama-Pacific Exposition is immense, 
yet so much greater is the charm of San 
Francisco that it becomes but an incident 
to the city, the largest of her many lions. 
To see San Francisco as she really is, one 
must not be content merely to stay closely 
by his hotel, to take an occasional airing in 








a motor-car, or to make repeated visits to | 


the Fair grounds. He must be prepared to 
awake with the rising of the sun, to tramp 
up the big hills and slip down off them 
again to find himself at daybreak at North 
Beach with the fishing-boats coming in— 
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they still use the lateen-sail craft, altho | 


the motor-boats are fast beginning to 


crowd these out—to drift through Ports- | 


mouth Square as Stevenson did and see 


with his eyes the strange folk from the | 
seven seas who still gather there, to wander | 


in the new Chinatown, which 
ghostlike upon the ruins of its unspeakable 
predecessor. 

Those folk who knew the old San Fran- 
cisco, the San Francisco before the fire, 
will be glad to know that its personality 
lives in the new. And those persons who 
are hurrying to the Exposition to see the 
latest triumphs of American architecture 


perches | 


will find the architecture of the new San | 


Francisco hardly less interesting. Solid 
blocks of substantial buildings, not one of 
them more than eight years old, to-day 
give the city by the Golden Gate the most 
beautiful and distinctive business center 


of any city in the land, if not, indeed, in | 


the world. 

From San Francisco as a center a variety 
of routes over land and water stretches in 
a bewildering and fascinating profusion. 
There are steamer routes to the Orient—of 


which more in a moment—railroad-lines | 


north and east and south, some of which 
we are going to follow in a little time. There 
are flat-bottomed, stern-wheeled steam- 
boats leisurely poking their way up broad 
rivers, whose low and fertile shores are 
more than a little reminiscent of Holland. 
Even the white ferry-boats of San Fran- 
cisco Bay lead to delights that are close 


cover 


ONE OF THE ROMANTIC WALKS UNDER THE PALMS AT PALM BEACH, FLORIDA. 





| ful mountain-climbing locomotive. 


| down to San Diego. 





and sunset. Of all these one-day journeys 
the trip to Mount Tamalpais and the 
Muir Woods is perhaps the most satis 
factory. <A ferry-boat, leaving the foot of 
Market Street after breakfast, takes one 
in a half hour across the mouth of the bay, 
giving vistas of the Golden Gate, t 
Sausalito, a fascinating residence suburh 
perched high upon a clifflike bank, its 
villas and terraces gleaming out through 
the perpetual foliage like the little Italian 
towns near the Riviera. But Sausalito 
should be reserved for a separate trip, 
The train is in waiting at the ferry-landing 
and in a short time it gives way to another 
train—made up of an open car or two 
pushed by a short but tremendously power. 





The longest straight stretch of track on 
the ten or a dozen miles of line by which 
this railroad gains the summit of Tamal- 
pais is a tangent of some 400 feet. The 
climb is a hard one, but the view from 
the summit—some 2,600 feet above the 
sea—most entrancing. There are few 
mountain peaks from which one can look 
far out at sea on the one hand and overa 
widely diversified panorama of bays and 
rivers and woodlands upon the other, 
And when one tires of the exquisite view 
from the sharp peak of Tamalpais, if ever 
one can tire of it, there is a coast down 
hill in a gravity car that ends in the deep 
silences of the Muir Woods, filling a deep 
ravine for many hundred acres. There is 
time for a'stroll among the giant redwoods 
before the train leaves which brings one 
into San Francisco before dusk and dinner, 


THE AMERICAN MEDITERRANEAN 


To the tourist with an automobile— 
either rented and brought to California 
for the especial purpose—the great motor 
road stretching south from the Golden 
Gate offers a supreme enticement. It isa 
historic trail, once known as El Camino 
Real, and built to give access between the 
missions which the Spaniards built many 
years ago all the way from San Francisco 
California to-day is 
preparing to make it a paved roadway for 
the entire five hundred miles or more be 
tween the two cities. Already a large 
amount of this pavement is completed and 
to-day a car can sweep out from San 
Francisco, past the Mission Dolores, 
originally the north terminal of the old 
road, through crowded suburbs not unlike 
those of Eastern cities and finally through 
the show suburbs of San Francisco— 
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Burlingame, San Mateo, Redwood City, 
environs decidedly different from anything 
in the East and rarely beautiful into the 
bargain—through Santa Clara and San 
José, surrounded by many miles of the 
most’ exquisite orchards one can possibly 
imagine, then through rugged, barren 
mountainous country once again, until one 
comes to Monterey, a little more than a 
hundred miles south of San Francisco. 

The Bay of Monterey has been likened 
tothe Bay of Naples. So has Carmel Bay, 
hardly five miles distant across a narrow 
neck of land. Between them is a bit of 
bold headland, rough shore whose only 
gentleness is the presence of the “cedars 
of Lebanon,”’ the strange green and gray 
eypress-trees which defy the rough winds off 
the Pacific and are to-day the oldest living 
things upon this continent. Back of these 
bays are mountains. It is these bays and 
the exquisite blue of their waters under 
doudless skies that make the likeness to the 
Mediterranean coast. 

There is a splendid hotel at Monterey— 
the Hotel del Monte—set in gardens so 
daborate and so immaculate that they 
sem more like stage-settings than reality, 
and back of it is a golf-course so good and so 
sporty that the great championship con- 
tests of the West Coast are held there each 
year. And the man or woman interested 
in the history of California will find the 
Carmel Mission only a little way distant, 
while Monterey itself is filled with the lore 
of the earliest days of Alta California and 
the more recent tales of its most distin- 
guished resident—Robert Louis Stevenson. 

Before we leave San Francisco consider 
a moment the possibilities which some of 
its far-reaching water-routes offer to the 
winter traveler. Suppose that he is not 
prest for time and is duly mindful of the 
fact that European travel is to be a fairly 
dificult thing in 1915. If he has become so 
addicted to long ocean voyages that they 
have already become part of his yearly 
routine, why not a_ trip across the 
Pacific? A journey to Japan, China, and 
the Philippines—even to the ever-joyous 
Hawaiian Islands—would not be a_ bad 
side-trip from the exposition. The great 
steamers of the Pacific Mail have a well- 
won reputation. There are several other 
lines, one of them Japanese, of equal merit. 


PASSENGER LANES LEADING 
THROUGH PANAMA 


But the man who must have that long 
sea Voyage and can not spare the time for a 
journey across the Pacific to the other side 
of the world can still have his fill. The 
Panama Canal, which has just begun to 
rearrange the passenger lanes of the 
oveans, offers this year an unusual and 
most attractive water-path all the way 
fom New York to San Francisco. The 
Red Star line, even before the war began, 
Was preparing to place two of its modern 
ships flying the American flag in regular 
service between these two cities. 

The Great Northern Pacific Steamship 
Company, controlled, as its name may 
indi¢ate, by James J. Hill’s two trans- 
eontinental railroads, is preparing to place 
two handsome new vessels in coastwise 
service between San Francisco and Port- 
land, Ore. They will bring the two’ Hill 
toads in a direct touch with the Golden 
Gate. These ships have been just com- 
= at Philadelphia. In order to bring 

m 


through the Panama Canal is a necessity. 
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1158 Broadway, at 27th Street 











California Expositions 


Pave the way for the happiest, healthiest, most satisfying trip you have ever 
known by wniting today for a reservation on one of our luxuriously appointed 


Southern Pacific Steamships 
New York to New Orleans , 


Privilege of ample stop-over in this fascinating Southern City, with its quaint 
and interesting ways and by-ways; or you can step from your steamer to the 


Sunset Limited 
Every Day in the Year—No Extra Fare 
New Orleans, Los Angeles, San Diego, San Francisco 
Oil burning locomotives, permitting open windows all the way. Automatic electric block 
Through Dining and Observation Cars. Write for full information and literature. 
L. H. NUTTING, General Passenger Agent 


366 Broadway, at Franklin Street 
NEW YORK CITY 


39 Broadway, near Wall Street 











into their territory, the journey , 








Important Books That Deal With The 
Places, Peoples, and Problems 





France From Behind the 
Veil, by Count PAUL VASSsILI. 
Political and social life in 
France during the last fifty 
years, as viewed from the in- 
side. An unusual record of 
great interest. Octavo, cloth. 
$3.75; by mail, 16c extra. 

The Fifteen Decisive Bat- 
tles of the ‘orld, by Sir 
Epwarp Creasy. A classic 
narrative covering the stirring 
drama of the world’s greatest 
battles from Marathon to 
Waterloo. 12mo, cloth. 35c; 
by mail, 8c extra. 

The History of Civilization in Europe, by 
Francois Guizot. A wonderful series of lectures, 
written in Guizot’s usual luminous style, and cover- 
ing the various forces, problems, policies, etc., that 
have affected European civilization since the fall of 
the Roman Empire. 12mo,cloth. 35c; by mail, 
8c extra. 

A History of the Modern World, by Oscar 
BROWNING, of Cambridge University. A history of 
the past roo years. To thoroughly understand the 
present embroglio, read these stirring and authori- 
tative volumes. 2 vols., cloth. $7.50 per set; car- 
riage 45c extra. 





Concerned in the Present 


WAR IN 


EUROPE 


Guizot’s History of France from the Earliest 
Times to the Outbreak of the Revolution (abridged). 
A remarkable condensation of Guizot’s great work, 
containing a thorough index, tables, etc. Octavo, 
cloth. $1.75; by mail, 16c extra. 


Warships anf@ Their Story. A large, beautiful 
book detailing the fascinating story of the growth of 
the warship from the primitive craft to the marvel- 
ous fighting machines of the present day. Profusely 
illustrated. $5.00 net; carriage 20c extra. 


_ Delightful Dalmatia, by ALicE LEE Mogvue. An 
intimate and charming description of one of the 
Austrian provinces which may soon be devastated by 
the war. Just issued. 12mo, cloth, about 50 beau- 
tiful illustrations. $2.00 net; by mail, 12c extra. 

Napoleon in His Own Defense, by CLEMENT K. 
SHORTER. |Gives Napoleon’s own view of his captiv- 
ity at St. Helena, and his own estimate of his career. 
Illustrated. $4 net; by mail, 12c extra. 

From Naval Cadet to Admiral, by ADMIRAL 
Stk RoBert Harris. Filled with the romance of 
British naval progressfrom 1865 to the present day. 
Octavo, cloth, boxed. $4.50 net; by mail, 16c extra. 

The Victoria Cross: Its Heroes, and Their 
Valor, by D. H. Parry. From personal accounts, 
official records, and regimental traditions. 8 full-page 
illustrations. New large edition. Octavo, cloth. $45 
net; by mail, 12c extra. 


Funk & Wagnalls Company, 354-60 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. 














FLORIDA , 


FOUR THROUGH ALL STEELELECTRIC ., 
LIGHTED DINING CAR TRAINS DAILY 
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Superior Roadway, Equipment 





OFFICES: . 
E . and Service to Charleston, Sum- 
NEW YORK : 
1218 Broadway merville, Augusta, Savannah, 
BOSTON Thomasville and Florida Re- 
248 Washington St. sorts, 
PHILADELPHIA 
1019 Chestnut St. LEAVING NEW YORK FROM PENNSYLVANIA R. R. STATION 
” Bap serg ne mane P “Florida and West Indian Limited” 9:15 A.M. 
oe se ames ‘‘New York and Florida Special” 2.12 P.M. 
WASHINGTON Season) in operation Jan, 4th 
1406 New York Ave., ‘‘Palmetto Limited” 3.34 P.M. 
N.W “Coast Line Florida Mail” 9.30 P.M. 











ATLANTIC COAST LINE 


The Standard Railroad of the South 

















Are You Going to See Your Own Land 
In This the Greatest Year of American Travel? 


Never before will so many Americans travel in America as during 
the coming year. 


Never before have conditions abroad made it necessary to arrange 
all winter vacations in our own land, the West Indies, Panama or 
South America. 


Two of America’s biggest and most picturesque expositions are 
ready to open on the Pacific coast. 


They and their exhibits typify the nation’s progress. Every 
merchant, every manufacturer, every professional man and woman, 
should visit them. 


In going and returning to these California fairs, the visitor can see 
vitally interesting portions of his country, its cities, industries and 
scenic wonders. American travel was never so rich in opportunity. 


A very considerable portion of Digest readers are inveterate 
travelers (transportation men recognize the Digest as America’s lead- 
ing travel magazine). And yet many of our readers have spent most 
of their travel time abroad. To suggest trips in their home land, we 
publish the second scries of our Winter Travel articles in this issue (the 
first series appeared in our October 24th number). 


If any of our readers desire further suggestions or information, we 
invite them to write us and we shall be glad to put them in touch with 
those transportation authorities who can supply all necessary data. 


TRAVEL BUREAU 


Theiterary Digest 











The management has planned to make 
each of these journeys a full-fledged 
passenger-trip. One of the steamers yjj 
leave Philadelphia in January, the othe 
in February, and each will sail direct to 
San Francisco. 

Other water-routes from New York tg 
the Golden Gate are being announced, 
The running time for all of these will be 
anywhere from fifteen to twenty days, a 
full day being allowed for the passage 
through the locks and levels of the canal, 
By special train arrangements at the 
Isthmus it will be possible for such pas. 
sengers as may so wish to alight ther 
and see something of the important ports 
at either terminal. 

Santa Barbara is the first important 
coast-town south of Monterey, altho upon 
the line of the railroad that connects them 
are the important health resort and springs 
of Paso del Robles. Like Monterey, 
Santa Barbara has played a distinguished 
part in the making of California. Her 
mission, standing on a natural terrace at the 
rear of the town and commanding a sweep 
of the Pacific, is a lion well worth seeing, 
She has narrow streets and quaint houses, 
splendid hotels and cottages of a sort that 
would make even Newport or Bar Harbor 
envious. 

When you arrive at Santa Barbara from 
the north you are at last in Southem 
California. For nearly two hundred miles 
south along the shore stretches a variety of 
fascinating resorts. Many of them group 
around the bustling city of Los Angeles, 
which, while offering few tourist attractions 
in itself, is nevertheless a great focal point 
for many places appealing to the winter 
traveler. The nearest of these is Pasadena, 
which is a sort of inland Santa Barbara 
set upon high hills at the foot of snow 
capped mountains and possessing superb 
hotels and private homes. A little farther 
distant and in the opposite direction is a 
group of ocean beaches—Santa Moniea, 
Long Beach, and Venice most distin- 
guished among them. Beyond _ these 
beaches is a world-famed ocean resori, 
Santa Catalina Island. It is easily and 
quickly reached by a daily steamer from 
the mainland, which connects with both 
the steam and electric trains from Los 
Angeles. The delights of Santa Catalina 
are not easily forgotten. Perhaps the most 
distinctive of all is the riding along shore 
in a glass-bottomed boat, which gives an 
exceptional view of the elaborate life 
under the waters of the clear Pacific. 

It is hardly sixty miles inland from Les 
Angeles to those joyous winter resorts, 
Redlands and Riverside. The last of these 
is distinguished by what is beyond a doubt 
the most satisfactory and wo:nderful hotel 
in America. Designed after the fashion of 
the mission architects, this tavern at once 
has a charm and atmosphere such as one 
can not find in the average hostelry. 

Indeed, all of Southern California has 
charm and atmosphere. It is Italy @ 
America, Italy scrubbed and cleaned and 
with the folk speaking a familiar tongue, 
the dash of Spanish in the air giving charae 
ter to the whole. The charm and atmoe 
phere increase as you go south until 
finally you come to San Diego, just above 
the international boundary—San Diego 
which, three years ago, decided that she, 
too, would have an exposition. Despite 
her comparatively isolated location dow 
in the southwest corner of the United 


.States, despite that fact that at that time 


she had hardly more than 35,000 residents, 
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she has built and completed her Panama- 
(California Exposition—at a cost of tre- 
mendous effort—and some five million 
dollars. 

But San Diego, like San Francisco, offers 
winter tourists far more than an exposi- 
tion. For one thing, there is Coronado 
Beach, that wonderful sand-spit reaching 
out from northernmost Mexico and making 
the haven of San Diego, holding a great 
hotel, a bathing-establishment, and hun- 
dreds of cottages large and small. For 
another there is Point Loma, with Mrs. 
Tingley’s interesting school colony and 
Greek theater. For still another, there is 
la Jolla, with strange caves and tropical 
gardens. In front of all these there is the 
ga, soft and blue like all southern seas, 
and behind them the majesty of the 
mountains. Here is a playground for the 
winter traveler! 


PLANNING THE TRANSCONTINENTAL 
TRIP 


In making the trip to the Pacific Coast 
you should plan to see as many as possible 
of the wonders and attractions of your own 
land. In so doing it will be necessary to 
go by one route and return by another. In 
mapping the itinerary you have choice of 
a great diversity of routes. As already 
pointed out, you may swing around the 
Great Are which traverses the ocean lane 
between New York and San Francisco, 
intersecting the Panama Canal. You may 
journey part way by water and part way 
by rail, or you may select one of the many 
all-rail routes. 

Most southerly of all transcontinental 
routes is that of the Southern Pacific 
System with three gateways to California 
and the coast, the first via New Orleans, 
the second via Ogden, and the third via 
Portland and the northwest. Connection 
between New York and New Orleans is 
made by the company’s own steamers 
laving either port Wednesdays and Satur- 
days, or by all rail via Southern Railway 
and connections. The ‘‘Sunset Limited”’ is 
the Southern Pacifie’s famous train be- 
tween New Orleans, Los Angeles, and San 
Francisco. In conjunction with the Chicago 
& Northwestern and the Union Pacific 
it carries over its rails the ‘‘Overland 
limited” and ‘San Francisco Limited” 
between Chicago and San Francisco, via 
Ogden, and in conjunction with the Union 
Pacific and St. Paul systems, the ‘‘ Pacific 
limited”’ via Omaha and Ogden. In con- 
nection with the Rock Island-El Paso 
Southwestern lines the Southern Pacific 
also operates the ‘‘Golden State Limited”’ 
via Kansas City, El Paso, and Tucson to 
los Angeles and San Francisco. Tourists 
from San Francisco northward may journey 
through a land of scenic charm by the 
Southern Pacific’s Shasta route to Port- 
land, Tacoma, and Seattle. 

From Chicago, from St. Louis, and from 
Memphis stretch westward the well- 
equipped Rock Island Lines, affording 
excellent service to the coast, the Colorado 
mountain region, and the northwest. Three 
routes to California are afforded by the 
Rock Island System via Denver or Colorado 
Springs and Denver and Rio Grande and 
Southern Pacific or Denver and Rio Grande- 
Western Pacific, the latter traversing the 
Feather River Cafion, also the low-alti- 
tude route via El Paso and Southwestern 
and Southern Pacific, over which steam the 
Rock Island’s crack California trains. 
“The Golden State Limited” and the 
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Los Angeles & € Santa Barbara 
ae wena a a Monte 

en 
Pasadena IWOrnla ox 


San Francisco 
Finest modern all-steel equipment—entire train, including dining 


car and observation car, through without change between Chicago, 
Kansas City and California. 


There is no finer train—no better service than the ‘‘Golden 
gate : J . 
State Limited ’—no quicker, more comfortable nor more interesting 
route to California than the Golden State Route—the 


Direct ]zn0e of Jgwest Allitudes 


via Rock Island — E] Paso Southwestern — Southern Pacific 


; Every luxury of modern travel—observation club car—barber, valet 
service, telegraphic news, magazines, correspondence facilities, etc. 

The “Californian”—a second transcontinental train via the 
Golden State Route—modern equipment—excellent service. 


Enjoy your European holiday in California this season. Visit both 
San Diego and San Francisco Expositions by way of Los Angeles. 
Both will positively open on time—San Diego, January 1, San Francisco, 
February 20, 1915. 

Early reservations important. Telephone, write or 
call on nearest representative for full information, interest- 
ing literature, tickets, etc, or address 

L. M. ALLEN A. N. BROWN C.S. FEE 
Pass. Traffic Mgr. General TrafficMgr. Pass. Traffic Mgr. 
Rock Island Lines El PasoSouthwestern Southern Pacific 

Chicago, Ill. 1 Paso, Tex. San Francisco, Cal. 
Both Expositions included in one ticket at no extra cost 
San Diego — 1915 — San Francisco 


























Write for List of Inventions 
Wanted. $1,000,000 in 


WANTED IDEA rizes offered for inventions 


Our four books sent free. Patents secured or feereturned. 
VICTOR J. EVANS & CO., 759 Ninth, Washington, D.C. 
The Pioneer American Cure for 


THE AMERICAN NAUHEIM tert icine 
_Twenty-five years’ experience in giving the Nauheim Baths with a Natural lodo-Bromo Brine 


7 


6c * 97 14 phases of 
Successful Teaching successful teach- 
ing in the light of the helpful experiences of as man 
teachers—given in 14 “Prize Essays.” $1 —— 
from FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, New York, 


















GheGLEN SPRINGS 


A Mineral Springs Health Resort and Hotel. Open All the Year. 
COMPLETE HYDROTHERAPEUTIC and ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT. For the treatment of heart dis- 
ease, rheumatism, gout, diabetes, obesity, neuralgia, digestive disorders, anemia, neurasthenia, diseases 
of the nervous system, liver and kidneys, we offer advantages unsurpassed in this country or Europe. 


For deseriptive booklets address: WM. E, LEFFINGWELL, Presiden, Watking, N.Y.,on Seneca Lalee, 
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Passau - Bahamas 


—Out of the Beaten 
Track! 


gq Not a transient tourist resort but 
a delightful English Colony, long 
the winter rendezvous of Ameri- 
can and Canadian Society. 


During January, February and 
March, there is perfect surf 
bathing, the best of big game 
fishing, sailing, golf, tennis, polo, 
pony racing, and, of course, 
dancing, both under the palms 
and in the ballrooms, at Govern- 
ment House and the Colonial 


Hotel. 


Average Winter Temperature 72 deg. 


q The voyage to Nassau takes but 
three days from New York or 
fifteen hours from Miami, Florida. 


Steamer Service under American Flag 


Write Bahamas Government Agent, 
Suite 29, 303 Fifth Avenue, 
New York City, for booklet. 


“Santa Fé de Luxe 











The University of Chicago 
HOME $223 sn 
STUDY Sntstac 


23rd Year U.ofC.(Div. R )Chicago, Ii. “it! Tre 














Colorado Sp Prings 


and the 
Pikes Peak Region 


Where bright, sparkling days, full of 
sunshine, beckon you out-doors to re- 
newed health, in this mile-high region. 
The air is a-tingle with all the vital 
forces of nature at her best. 

\ splendid place to visit the year 
’round—a better place to live cannot be 
found... 

Ninety-three per cent sunshine in 
November, 1914. 


What phase of climate, health or liv- 
ing interests you? Write today for spe- 
cific information to THE CHAMBER 
OF COMMERCE, 400 Burns Build- 
ing, Colorado Springs, Colorado, 


STOP OVER ON YOUR 
EXPOSITION TRIP IN 1915 





“Californian.” Tourists desiring to stop | same system between Chicago and Omaly 
over at the Colorado mountain region are | are operated, in conjunction with {, 
given excellent service by the Rock Island’s | Union Pacific, Salt Lake Route, ay 
“Rocky Mountain Limited” between | Southern Pacific, the ‘‘Pacifie Limi 
Chicago and Denver or Colorado Springs. | and “California Mail” to Los Angeles anj 
The Santa Fé, with its own direct line | San Francisco. The St. Paul’s route jp, 
between Chicago, Kansas City, San Diego, | tersects Spokane. 
and San Francisco, is famous for giving Still another transcontinental trip fro 
tourists an opportunity to view the Grand | Chicago to the coast may be taken oye 
Cafion of Arizona. Four through trains | the Great Northern, the eastern termini 
are available by this road, including among | which are at Duluth and St. Paul, th 
others the ‘California Limited”’ and the | western at Vancouver and Portland. Th 
” (from Chicago every | ‘Oriental Limited’ and ‘‘Great Northen 
Tuesday). Express,’’ and other through trains leaye 
The Union Pacific offers the shortest | from Chicago over the Burlington line. 
route from Chicago to San Francisco, From Chicago the Burlington System 
enjoying also the facilities of direet con- | affords the California tourist the choice ¢ 
necting lines from Ogden southwest to | several routes. Over its rails to St. Payl 
Los Angeles and northwestward to Port- | and Minneapolis travel, as above stated, the 
land, Tacoma, and Seattle. Five through | ‘Oriental Limited’ and, via Billings, the 
trains, the ‘“‘Overland Limited,’’ “San | “Great Northern Express,’ continuing 
Francisco Limited,” ‘‘California Mail,’ | westward by the Great Northern. Ap 
and ‘‘Los Angeles Limited’’ (via Chicago | other route is by the ‘‘Northern Paeifig 
& Northwestern), ‘‘Pacifie Limited” (via | Express,’’ via St. Paul and Minneapolis 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul), also the | and Northern Pacific Railway. By still an. 
“California Mail” are carried over the ! other you may go via Billings and Northen 
Union Pacific main line, while excellent | Pacific Railway. Through-car service js 
through-train service is given by the | given over the Burlington ‘to San Fran. 
Union Pacific between Chicago, Portland, | cisco, via Denver, Rio Grande-Westem 
and Seattle in conjunction with the Oregon | Pacific, Southern Pacific, and via Denver, 
Short Line and Oregon-Washington Rail- | Rio Grande, and Salt Lake Route to Las 
road and Navigation Company. Through | Angeles. 
service is also handled ‘by the Union Over the Chicago & Northwestern de 
Pacific between Chicago, Omaha, and Los | part several notable through trains bound 
Angeles, via Chicago & Northwestern, | for California. Among the most important 
and San Pedro, Los Angeles & Salt Lake | of these are the ‘Overland Limited,” 
Railroad. “San Francisco Limited,’’ and ‘‘ California 
The Northern Pacifie’s main stem be- | Mail,” via Union Pacific and Southem 
tween St. Paul and Portland has as its | Pacific to San Francisco and Los Angeles, 
eastern feeders the Burlington, St. Paul, | the ‘‘Oregon Washington Limited” to 
Great Northern, and Rock Island, and asits | Portland, via Union Pacific, Oregon Short 
western connections between Portland and | Line, and Oregon & Washington R.R. and 
San Francisco the Southern Pacific. The | Navigation System, the ‘Los Angeles 
leading through trains from Chicago to the | Limited,”’ running via Union Pacific, and 
coast over this route are the ‘‘ North Coast | San Pedro, Los Angeles & Salt Lake Line, 
Limited”’ (via Chicago & Northwestern), | ete. 
the “‘Northern Pacific Express’’ (via the Traversing what has been described as 
Burlington), and the ‘Puget Sound | the grandest mountain scenery of North 
Limited,” from St. Louis via Kansas | America, the Canadian Pacific’s vast 
City and Billings, and thence by Northern | system stretches a steel band from coast 
Pacific. to coast. To the north of the Canadian 
Another of the attractive northern trans- | Pacific is‘ the newest of all the tran 
continental routes between Lake Michigan | continentals, the now practically completed 
and the Pacific Coast is that of the Chicago, | Grand Trunk Pacific, while in the same 
Milwaukee & St. Paul, whose through line | direction runs the Canadian Northern. 
connects Chicago, Seattle, and Tacoma. | Each of these three systems has numerous 
The premier trains of this system are | connections with rail lines reaching south 
‘The Olympian” and ‘‘The Columbian.” | of the border. 
As already stated, over the rails of this Complete round-trip tickets may be put 














TROPICAL LUXURY AT ONE OF THE HOTEL PALACES ON THE EAST COAST OF FLORIDA. 
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chased in any of the big cities east of 
Chicago, giving the passenger the privilege = wy Ray ae 
gf going by one route and returning by * : EF NE 
another, with stop-overs at all points of 
interest. Unusually low round-trip all-ex- i Na. " B h 

pense tours to both Expositions will be on assaUu th a am as 


ale after January 1 by leading railways. 










a) trip fa AFARADES of hen flowers and vegetation, where 
taken oye THE biatigies 3 secs OF the average winter temperature is only 72°; charming 
n tore toil social life, boating, golf, tennis, polo, motoring and ideal surf 
. Paul, th Florida is another such playground. ey ere 

‘tland. Th Dotted between Florida and Southern 4 athing. 

at Northern 


California are many other playgrounds, ha V 
trains leaye § most of them closely following the southern nt HA ANA CU BA 
as © OF ee ee Se Interesting and restful because of the fascinating charms of 











‘ton System § these are Pass Christian and Biloxi, on the vy ; j : 
he choice of § coast of the Mississippi. New Orleans, with ye tropical ife and climate. Excellent hotels. 
to ood all-winter vr for aoe as well Direct service from New York each Thursday and Saturday. 
ve stated, asits great season of overwhelming joyous- : . 
Billings fis at Mardi Gres, is near by. A little S Luxurious twin-screw steamers, 10,000 tons displacement ; 
continuing | farther to the west is Galveston, which, 4 broad decks, spacious social halls; excellent cuisine. 
thern. Am § in addition to being a very great com- Special two weeks’ cruise, enabling you to visit both these 
hern Paeifie§ mercial port, possesses one of the finest aux htful pl 
Minneapolis § hotels and beaches in the South. A short x elightiul places. 
By stillan- § way farther west again is San Antonio— io=4) White for rates, reservations and illustrated descriptive matter. 





nd Northern 
ar service js 
> San Fran. 
nde-Westem 
via Denver, 
toute to Les 


inland, and almost a thousand feet above 
the sea, with a warm, dry, invigorating 
imate as well as historic associations that 
have led it to be called the “Cairo of a A 
America.”’ 

To the north and east Florida long since 
proved itself an ideal playground. To slip 
out of New York or Boston in a winter 
snow-storm and to find yourself two days 
later among roses and tall, trembling 
palms, with overcoat forgotten and pongees 
a luxury, is a transformation scene that 
sems more like a theater than reality. 
Yet that is what Florida can do for you. 
There may be snow and ice in Broadway 








WARD LINE "sit 33" 


<> District Passenger Offices 
cw i) Boston—192 Washington St. 
By ner aeelt Chestnut § ot 
Washington— 1306 F St., N. 
New York—290 Broadway 
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Jregon Short § or in Tremont Street; down at Miami or ‘ ce ss a. 
on R.R. and § Palm Beach you will be seeking the shade 
Los Angeles § at midday and the cooling comfort of a 
Pacific, and long drink with ice in it. Bathing, 


it Lake Line, § driving, motoring, golf, and real fishing in 
both salt and fresh water are some of the 
rereations in this land of midwinter 
warmth and flowers. 

Jacksonville, like Galveston, is a brisk 
commercial port, which nevertheless main- 
tains itself as a tourist resort into the 
bargain. From Jacksonville all the way 
south to Key West—now reached by as e 
wonderful an oversea railroad as_ the The Prado, Havana, Cu 
genius of men has ever essayed to con- 
struct—the Atlantic shore is dotted with 
winter resorts. The names of many come 


quickly to mind—St. Augustine, Daytona, | —— 
Bond. Palm Beach, Miami: there are = Along The Beautiful Adriatic 
others where one also may choose between | 


lay comfort and brillianey. Of these Just Before the War Began 


Kast Coast resorts St. Augustine is the one 
possessing historic charm. It is the only i NE of the most refreshing volumes written in years—a live, snappy, rollicking 
walled city within the United States; and tale of experiences aboard and ashore in the most delightful piece of Southern 
its ancient fortress has stood sentinel for '| Europe—along the Adriatic. 


more than three hundred years. | oe . ‘ we 
Tihech ‘isk to ienebeaed Was oll of Its pages breathe the very spirit of everything that goes to make Dalmatia delight 


ful. Story, anecdote, ancient leg- 


Florida’s attractions lie along her coast Ht i ary 
lines. The interior country is dotted with i] pHa ee cities, old churches, D E | ] G H | F U | 
lakes and towns provided with comfortable | countless architectural and other 


hotels. Ocala, Sanford, Orlando, Winter ancient treasures, etc., etc., criss- 


Park, and Lakeland are growing in favor i cross through its pages in entertain- D A | M A l i A 
With tourists each year. | ing variety. 3 


The Gulf coast of Florida has more | ‘ 
 reenete—Tanipa and: Peassccla-are.:| By You’ll Never Forget It Once You Read It By ALICE LEE MOQUE 


the names that come most quickly to The book is timely for its descriptions of places already 
mind—while the steel highways from the in the wake of war; among these is Cattaro, the recently 
north that lead to Florida are lines with nag | fortification on = eee Unusually ie 
stopping-points that can not fail to appeal tractive is the great scenic an oric interest attac 
the winter traveler. Charleston and to Pola, Sebenico, Gravossa, Spalato, Ragusa, etc. 
Savannah are lovable old towns upon the Cloth bound, 362 pages. Frolesly illustrated in color and 


‘ ; half-tone. $2.00 net; b 
sea; Camden and Pinehurst, Aiken and Funk & Wagnalls ey =P 354-360 Fourth Ave., New York 
HOTEL WOODSTOCK, NEW YORK. - 


Comfort Without Extravagance. 
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lf your ankles “‘turn in,’’ this 
shoe will keep them upright; if 
your arches are weak, this shoe 
will strengthen them; if your 
arches .have fa/len, a pair of these 
Coward Arch Support Shoes will 
lift them up. 

Coward Arch Support Shoe and 
Coward Extension Heel made by 
James S. Coward for over 34 years. 

FOR CHILDREN, WOMEN AND MEN 
Send for Catalogue Mail Orders Filled 
Sold Nowhere Else 


JAMES S. COWARD 


264-274 Greenwich St., near Warren St., New York 
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Yours as much as your neighbors. 
You can HELP so easily and so 
much—with Red Cross Christmas 
Seals. For every Red Cross Seal you 
use lightens the load of someone 
afflicted withconsumption—letsina ray 
of hope and welcome relief in the long 
fight with the dread ‘*white plague. 
Put Red Cross Christmas Seals 
on ev you mail or wrap--at 
the office--at the store. en 
one will help. 


if you cannot buy RED CROSS SEALS 
in your neighborhood, write or telephone 


RED CROSS CHRISTMAS SEALS 
11 Metropolitan Arcade 
1 Madieon Avenue NEW, YORK 


Telephone--2285 Gramercy 











| side 
times of peace the ubiquitous and pro- 








Augusta stand among the pines on higher 
land; Asheville clings to the mountain- 
sides of North Carolina and proclaims her- 
self “the land of the sky.” These points 
are visited by many thousands of winter 
travelers. They have already been de- 
scribed in an earlier issue of Tue LiTERARY 
DIGEst. 

Three great arteries of travel lead from 
the North to the Florida resorts, either 
directly or through connecting lines—the 
Southern Railway, the Atlantic Coast 
Line, and the Seaboard Air Line. Travel- 
ers from Chicago, Indianapolis, Cincinnati, 
and Chattanooga may journey to Florida 
by a solid steel train operated over the 
Big Four, Queen and Crescent, and 
Southern Railway systems. Inland and 
West Coast points are reached directly by 
Seaboard Air Line and Atlantic Coast 
Line. East Coast resorts are served by 
the Florida East Coast system, extending 
from Jacksonville to Key West. 


JOURNEYS TO THE ANTILLES AND 
SOUTH AMERICA 


Already we have spoken of the steamers 
that sail this winter for the first time direct 
from New York to San Francisco. Their 
route from the North Atlantic to Colon, the 
Atlantic entrance to the canal, runs down 
against the Gulf Stream and threads its 
way through the tropical West Indies. In 
fact, some of these vessels will stop at the 
larger of the island ports. But the average 
winter traveler who is anxious to see these 
points will take one of the vessels, which, 
starting from Boston, New York, Phila- 
delphia, or even more southerly ports, 
loops past Cuba, stopping either at Havana 
or Santiago, or both, certainly reaching the 
strange, old-fashioned port of Kingston in 
British Jamaica, and possibly stopping at 
San Juan, Porto Rico, before reaching 
Colon and the great engineering achieve- 
ment which the United States has given 
to the world. Some ships, notably the 
great white fleet of the United Fruit 
Company, make landings at several ports 
on the northerly edge of South America. 
Indeed, a variety of attractive trips to the 
tropics is afforded by this great steamship 
system, including service from New York, 
Boston, New Orleans, Philadelphia, Balti- 
more, Mobile, and Galveston to Cuba, 
Jamaica, Panama, Colombia, Costa Rica, 
Guatemala, Honduras, Nicaragua, and 
Pacific coast connections. Attractive 
cruises occupying from eight to twenty- 
four days are available with ample stops 
at interesting ports. Colombia and Vene- 
zuela are fascinating lands, little known 
or little understood by many residents 
of the United States. 

South America spells fascination for the 
winter traveler from the more northerly of 
the sister continents. One ultimate effect 
of the great war will undoubtedly be the 
multiplication of accommodations from 
New York and Boston to such great harbor 
cities as Rio de Janeiro and Buenos Aires. 
But there are ships of the Lamport & 
Holt, and the Royal Mail Steam Packet 
Company which already reach from the 
United States direct to these cities and 
afford a comfortable passage from the one 
of the equator to the other. In 


gressive German lines add to this service, 
as well as helping reach the many, many 
ports of the West Indies. 

To attempt to describe such cities as 
Rio de Janeiro or Buenos Aires in a single 
paragraph of this brief guide to the winter 


1914. 





1915 Exposition Visitors! 
—Plan Your Trip via 


» SEATTLE | 


fae The metropolis of the 


Northwest (pop. 315,000), 

ENJOY our unrivalled 
summer climate—five 
months of sunshine and 
never a hot day! 


SEE Mt. Rainier, the tall. 
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So Bermuda 


Golf, Tennis, Boating, Bathing and Cycling, 


S.S. “BERMUDIAN.” Twin screw. 10,518 
tons displacement. Submarine signals; o- 
chestra; wireless. 
minutes. Sails from N. Y. December 26th, 
January 6th and every Wednesday thereafter, 


WEST INDIES 


ary 5th and other steamers fortnightly for St. Thomas, 
St. Croix, St. Kitts, Antigua, Guadaloupe, Domini, 
Martinique, St. Lucia, Barbadoes, and Demerara, 


For full information apply to A. E. OUTER. 
BRIDGE & CO., Agents Quebec S. S. Co., Ltd, 
29 Broadway, New York. THOS. COOK & SON, 
245 Broadway, New York; CANADA S&S. S. LINES, 
LTD., Montreal, or any Ticket Agent. : 







Record trip 39 hours 2#! 


New S. S. “GUIANA” sails December 31st, FebmegpA) 
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The Standard Dictionary shows all the 
various shades of words and of meaning, 
contains “all the living words in the English 
language.” 


Bo 
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Gardens of Glass 
How often have you longed to have a greenhouse filled 
with beautiful flowers and home-grown vegetables? 


We believe we have now removed the obstacle in the 
way of your owning one—the price. Because of out 
increased manufacturing facilities and the large wor 
ume of our business, we are prepared to fill orders for 
all sizes of greenhouses, complete, at 


Extremely Low Prices 
The Portable Greenhouse illustrated above is 10 x 12 ft, Re 
quires no expensive excavation or masonry work, 
nects with your dwelling sothat same heating system may 
be used. House shipped complete with benches, etc., and cal 
be put togetherina few hours. Madé entirely of selected cy 
press, which willlast alifetime. Guaranteed to $160 00 
give satisfaction. Price complete, f.o.b. factory bd 
The Beginner's Garden shown belowis our Special Fram 
No. 2. It's8 ft. 4in. long and just wide enough to put im@ 
3ft. space. Sash has sixlarge lights of extra heavy 
Price complete, delivered any place in the U.S. $10 50 
Add $1.00 for double glazing. i 


Our illustrated catalog willinterest you. Send for it today. 


WILLIAM H. LUTTON CO. 
Builders of Modern Greenhouses 


Suggest 








221-3 Kearney Ave. Jersey City, Neb 
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ugh to hint at the marvelous beauties of 
far-famed harbor of Rio or of the com- 
Mrcial preeminence of the metropolis of 
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Argentine Republic—to draw faint 

es of the great cities as fair to look 
mn and as comfortable to dwell within as 
is or Vienna, to whisper the little-known 
dless understood hinterland behind each 
itis to attempt to paint in detail lands 
ich, to most Americans, are unfor- 
tely hardly more than mere names. 
In reaching the West Indies it is, of 
rse, not necessary to sail from New 
k out into the North Atlantic and 
ond Hatteras. There are excellent 
iMamer services from New Orleans and 
| fo ile, from Miami and from Key West. 
fe charming old town of Nassau, in the 
ihamas, is only a short sail from Miami, 
efrom Key West a stout ferry-steamer 
hes Havana in something less than 
hours. In Havana you dip into the 
osphere of a southern European city. 
tory and romance give this ancient city 
bpeculiar charm to the visitor from the 
h. During February and March 
wlevards and parks of the Cuban 
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capital are gay with the celebration of the 
annual carnival. Most interesting rail- 
way trips radiate from Havana. Access to 
the interior of Cuba is afforded by the 
lines of the United Railways of Ha- 
vana and allied lines, these lines, supple- 
mented by the Cuba Railroad from Santa 
Clara, forming a rail line all the way 
through the center of the island to Santiago. 
Bermuda, of course, is best reached from 
New York. There are several steamer 
lines, including the Quebec Steamship Co., 
Royal Mail Steam Packet, and Bermuda- 
American Steamship Co., that make the 
trip, and as a short winter ocean journey 
there is hardly one to compare with it in 
popular favor. In no other way can one 
turn from Broadway quite as quickly to a 
foreign land, foreign currency, foreign 
flavors of every sort as by taking steamer 
from a North River pier to Hamilton, the 
chief of the island ports. The varied at- 
tractions of Bermuda were described in 
detail in a preceding issue of Tur LITERARY 
Digest. 

Each year the Bahamas, nearest of all 
the tropic islands to our shores, attract 
increasing numbers of winter tourists, and 
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What It Means to You 
If you— 
—travel for business or pleasure. 


—are going on a vacation. 


—keep any personal effects outside of your 
residence—at the office, golf or country 
club. 


—are sending your son or daughter to 
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Suggestive and Practical Self-Instructor; an Elocutionary 
Manual comprising exercises for development of Breathing, 
Voice, Pronunciation, Expression, Gesture, with selections 
fom ancient and modern masterpieces and a Course of 
Study booklet. 


Power of Imagination, of Memory, of English Style, of 
Vocabulary, of Speech, of Silence, of Gesture, of Illustration, 
of the Eye, of Conversation—the Personality that wins, com- 
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To the Panama Canal, California, The Expositions, 
Alaska, the Rockies, Grand Canyon, our great 
National Parks, Yellowstone, etc. Send for booklet. 
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to California or elsewhere. Write for 
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Topham Tours, 305S. RebeccaSt., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Winter is forgotten. 

4 TRUE LOVER OF THE 
OUT O’ DOOR may live the life he 
likes, for the open air attractions of the 
Florida East Coast are world famous. 
GOLF! TENNIS! SAILING! RIDING! 
FISHING! SURF BATHING! etc., etc. 

WHERE TO STAY. 
ST. AUGUSTINE: 
Ponce de Leon and Alcazar. 
ORMOND-ON-THE-HALIFAX : 
Hotel Ormond. - 
PALM BEACH: 
Breakers and Royal Poinciana. 
MIAMI: 
Royal Palm. 
LONG KEY: 
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Send for official guide, ‘‘Beau- 
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many attractions offered tour- 
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of State, Dept. R,Olympia,Wn. 
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China, Philippines, 
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Trips and Winter Tours 
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(—not much to pay for a gift, 
but ¢his gift will make a hit 


Dollar ‘:?#.:' 
Christmas Gift 
for Men ths" 


Who Smoke 


It is Edgeworth Ready-Rubbed in a pound 
humidor tin. It is choice tobacco. It is the 
tobacco that induced Mr. H. J. Kline, 1050 
Leader-News Building, Cleveland, Ohio, to 
write the producers of Edgeworth as follows: 


(—your friend, brother, 


“Three years ago my dentist heard me complaining 
because I could get no pipe tobacco that was worth a 
cent a carload. He immediately introduced Edge- 
worth. If I had a million dollars I weuld be almost 
willing to give half the sum for what he did for me. 
Since that time I have smoked Edgeworth and noth- 
ing else. And it has the same flavor today that it 
had the first time I smoked it. I have told a thousand 
friends about it and they are now all Edgeworth 
devotees. Pipe smokers who come to my house 
go “daffy” over my Edgeworth. 

Very truly yours, 

(Signed) H. J. KLINE, 
Secretary, Forest City Live Stock & Fair Co. 
General Manager, The Forest City Fair. 
Secretary, The Grand Circuit.”’ 

If you can’t get Edgeworth in one-pound 
humidor tins (price $1.00) at your retail tobacco 
store, Larus & Brother Co. will ship you direct 
on receipt of $1.00, all charges prepaid. If you 
want to make one or more of your friends 
Christmas gifts of these Edgeworth packages, 
give your instructions to your dealer, or, if he 
will not supply you, send us names and addresses 
of friends with your cards and check to cover 
your order at $1.00 per package and we will 
gladly attend to the shipping. 

If you have smoked Edgeworth through some 
long, quiet evening, this is all you need to know. 
If you have never smoked Edgeworth, we will 
cheerfully give to you a sample of the tobacco 
we suggest that you give your friends. 

A sample of Edgeworth Ready-Rubbed is 
something easy to obtain. All you have to do 
is to make up your mind to ask for it and send a 
post card request to Larus & Brother Co., 5 
South 21st Street, Richmond, Virginia, who will 
be glad if you will also mention your dealer’s 
name. You are invited to send for the sample. 

Edgeworth Ready-Rubbed is easy to roll into 
a tight, round cigarette. In a cigarette it is 
slightly milder than in a pipe, and the flavor of 
an Edgeworth cigarette is refreshingly different 
from ‘‘tailor-made’’ cigarettes. 

The original Edgeworth is a Plug Slice, 
wrapped in gold foil and sold in a blue tin. 
Edgeworth Ready-Rubbed may be bought in 
10c and 50c tins everywhere and in the hand- 
some $1.00 humidor package which is so suit- 
able as a Christmas gift. Edgeworth Plug Slice, 
15c, 25c, 50c and $1.00. Sold by practically all 
dealers or mailed prepaid if yours has none. 


To the Retail Tobacco Merchant :—If your jobber 
cannot supply Edgeworth in dollar humidor packages, 
Larus & Brother Co. will gladly ship you direct at the 
same price you would pay the jobber. 





justly. For here we find all the delightful 
attractions of the tropics and an ideal 
climate, the temperature at Nassau averag- 
ing 72 degrees for the entire season. To a 
Nassauvian, however, perfect weather and 
flowering plants are the commonplaces of 
the day. He has been accustomed to them 
ever since he could remember and accepts 
their presence with true British © con- 
servatism. Hog Island’s glorious stretch of 
eoral beach, where the winter visitor takes 
his morning swim and which is probably 
as fine a winter bathing-beach as any in the 
world, is accepted quite as calmly by the 
Bahamas Islanders. 

Tennis has come to the front wonderfully 
in the Bahamas, the Colonial courts, in the 
opinion of visiting experts, being unsur- 
passed for surface and background by any 
in the world. 

The many followers of Colonel Bogy in 
Nassau are well paid for their devotion. 
Not the longest course in the world, but a 
mighty ‘“‘sporty’’ one, the Nassau course 
has endeared itself to the hearts of many 
veteran and fledgling golfers. The Florida 
East Coast Golf Championship, which is 
played on February 23 and following days, 
attracts a large field and is the occasion 
of many stirring matches. ; 

You may reach Nassau by through 
Pullman from New York to Miami, 
Florida, and then by steamship Miami, of 
the P. & O. Line direct to Nassau, the 
trip occupying about two and one-half days. 
Or you can take the all-water route from 
New York direct by express steamers of 
the Ward Line, regular weekly service, the 
trip occupying about seventy-two hours. 

From other North River docks vessels 
are constantly sailing with destinations 
that must appeal to the imagination of the 
winter traveler. Every important harbor 
port to the south of the American metropo- 
lis can. be reached from it by frequent and 
direct steamer service. The various lines 
that go to form those cabalistic initials, 
the A. G. W. I. (Atlantic, Gulf, West 
Indies) give direct and excellent service 
to such points as Galveston, Mobile, 
Jacksonville, Savannah, and Charleston. 
There is an excellent service by Old 
Dominion Line to Norfolk and Old Point 
Comfort, whose really comfortable hotel 
is quite as well known as Fortress Monroe, 
which stands within a stone’s throw. And, 
to let our minds drift back to Southern 
California once again, there are stout 
steamers of the Southern Pacific sailing 
twice a week to New Orleans, advertising 
“a hundred golden hours at sea’ and 
forming a direct connection between New 
York and the great Southern Pacific rail 
system. 

Jamaica, long a land of fascination for 
winter tourists, is thus described by the 
author of ‘‘The Sea and the Jungle”’: 

‘‘And we had close over our port bow 
the most beautiful island in the world. It 
is useless to deny it, and to declare that you 
know a better island. Can’t I see Jamaica 
now? I see it most plainly. It descends 
abruptly from the meridian, pinnacles and 
escarpments trembling in the upper air 
with distance and delicate poise, and comes 
down in rolling forests and steep, verdant 
slopes . . . to more leisurely open glades 
and knolls. . . . It is a jewel that smells 
like a flower . . . For long I watched it, 
declaring continually that some day I must 
return (and that is the greatest compliment 
a traveler on his way home can pay to any 
spot on the earth).” 

Jamaica is reached conveniently by 





steamers of the United Fruit and Roy 
Mail Steam Packet lines. 

In touring the West-Indian Islands 
may visit the possessions of Great Britaj 
France, Denmark, and Holland, but 
Americans there is a peculiar interest | 
our own island, Porto Rico, over whi 
float the Stars and Stripes. Here we fiz 
a curious commingling of ancient Span 
eustoms and institutions with the spa 
of modern progress introduced by 
United States. An attractive cruise | 
Porto Rico from New York is afforded 
the New York & Porto Rico Steamsh 
Company, occupying sixteen days, visitin 
several ports, and costing, on board 
ashore combined, from $110 to $120. 

The Windward Islands, including 
Lucia, St. Vincent, Granada, the Greng 
dines, and others, are comparatively ng 
and highly interesting winter resorts. Th 
climate of this region is genial and balmy 
and distant only four or five days’ sail sout 
of New York. The islands are visited 
steamers, as the new S.S. Guiana, of tf 
Quebee Steamship Line and Royal M@ 
Steam Packet Company’s ships. Ee. 

The winter traveler is a fortunate creme 
ture, indeed. Even if his journey is a shor 
affair breaking in for a few days in the midst 
of a season’s hard business grind, it # 
almost sure to be beneficial to him, { 
bring benefits that are far more to him thg 
can be exprest in dollars and cents, evel 
in the dollars and cents that are the expen 
account of his trip. And the fashion % 
short mid-winter trips is growing. If thi 
New Yorker finds that he can not get 
time for the South or the Canadian Northy 
he may be sure that some time betweel 
January 1 and the first.day of April hed 
going to pack his duffel and scurry dow 
to Lakewood or Atlantic City. The noi 
elty of these two places as winter resore 
has long since passed. Lakewood know 
no summer season, and as for Atlantic City 
it gains its greatest social pretensions ea 
year in the days between the Christma 
holidays and those at Eastertide. a 

The mid-winter traveler has come 
stay. Catering to his whims and taste iia 
become one of the recognized transport 
tion and hotel problems of America. 








MID-WINTER TENNIS IN THE BAHAMAS 4 
—ON THE COURTS AT NASSAU. 
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